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Che Ultimate Goal 


J HE PRACTICE OF STEWARD- 

SHIP IS THE ULTIMATE 
GOAL OF ALL CHRISTIAN 
PREACHING AND TEACHING. 
TO USE ALL ONE’S TIME AND 
TALENTS, ALL ONE IS AND HAS, 
IN ACCORD WITH THE WILL OF 
GOD, THAT IS SURELY TO 
REACH THE IDEAL. THAT IS 
TRULY TO LOVE GOD WITH 
ALL THE HEART, MIND, SOUL 
AND STRENGTH, AND ONE'S 
NEIGHBOR AS ONESELF. THAT 
AND NOTHING LESS IS CHRIS- 
TIAN STEWARDSHIP. 


—W.,E. HENRY. 
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Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 
Associate and Recording Secretary—Wm. B. Lipphard. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


. President—Judge Frank S. Dietrich, Idaho. 

Executive Secretary—Charles L. White, D.D. 

Sec. English-speaking Missions and Indian Work—L. C. Barnes, D.D. 
Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Architect-Secretary—George E. Merrill. 

Superintendent of Evangelism—H. F. Stilwell. 

Superintendent of Work in Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 


Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D., 852 Montgomery Drive, 
Portland, Ore.; Director Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., 2859 
Cherry Street, Denver, Colo.; Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. 
Brown; Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director 
Christian Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes; Director Hindu Work— 


Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—A. M. Bailey, D.D., Washington. 

General Secretary—Gilbert N. Brink, D.D. 

Associate General Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 
Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Religious Education Secretary—W. E. Chalmers, D.D. 
Social Education Secretary—S. Z. Batten, D.D. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications--Owen C. Brown, D.D. 


Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, II1lI., 125 N. Wa- 
bash Ave.; Los Angeles, Calif., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, Mo., 
1107 McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, Canada, 
223 Church St. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue. New York 
President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 
Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 











Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 





Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa, 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Mabelle Rae McVeigh. 
Administrative Secretary—Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop. 
Treasurer—Miss Alice M. Hudson. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Missionary Correspondence Secretary—Clara E. Norcutt. 
Organization Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Alice W. S. Brimson, Chicago. 
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Board of Education 
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Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 

Secretary Missionary Education—Rev. W. A. Hill. 

Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 

Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 
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783 Market St., San Francisco. S. 
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Colorado—*Dr. F. B. Palmer, 317 Colorado Bldg., Denver. S. 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 720 Main St., Hartford. S. 

Delaware—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

District of Columbia—*Dr. H. W. O. Millington, 308 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington. 
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Illinois—*Dr. A. E. Peterson, 143 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this Issue) 


1. What important event is scheduled 
for January 28-February 2, 1925? 

2. Who gave his life to preach the 
Gospel in Latin America? 

3. What did the rescuers find who dug 
the men out of the cave-in? 

4. With what material did a Filipino 
supervisor of schools learn to write? 

5. Who soon expects to complete the 
translation of John’s Gospel in the Thado 
Kukis language? 

6. What took place June 13, 1793? 

7. When did Helping Hand become 
consolidated with Missions? 

8. What missionaries sailed on July 
30th and where did they go? 

9. When was Christianity first accepted 
in Norway? 

10. Complete the sentence, ‘“Steward- 
ship is rather a ——— than a ———..” 

11. Who is Dr. Romas? 

12. What is the derivation of ‘‘Wo- 
foot’? 

13. Where did the most influential peo- 
ple of a community do something unprec- 
edented for a returning missionary? 

14. To what did the Japanese school 
principal refer when he said: ‘‘The very 
thing we need here’’? 

15. When does stewardship become ro- 
mantic? 

16. Where were 3,196 patients fur- 
nished treatment last year? 

17. Name the “‘missionary trio that will 
be remembered as long as missionary 
history is known.” 

18. Where did 70 men and women volun- 
teer and for what purpose? 


PRIZES FOR 1924 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 


For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Missions. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February 1st, 1925, to receive credit. 
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Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
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By Way of 


ISSIONS for October lives up to its 

reputation for variety and interest, 
at the same time giving special at- 
tention to the subject of Christian 
Stewardship, which all our churches 
are asked to emphasize during this 
month. In this issue many dif- 
ferent lands are visited, beginning with the Philippine 
Islands which constitute the only foreign mission field 
of Northern Baptists under the Stars and Stripes. How 
long the American flag will remain there is a delicate 
question; but meanwhile Mission Boards must con- 
tinue their evangelism and education and other activities 
in helping the Filipinos to realize that sound government 
and good citizenship are not possible unless Jesus Christ 
be enthroned in the hearts of citizens and His teachings 
be the basis of government and society. What our mis- 
sionaries are doing in the Philippines and the oppor- 
tunities they face are set forth charmingly by Secretary 
James H. Franklin, who spent several interesting weeks 
in the Islands while on his recent visit to the Far 
East. 

It is a long way from the Christian dormitories in 
Renfroville to the new Christian centers in Providence, 
yet the objective of both is the same. Missionary F. N. 
Smith furnishes a newsy letter to the home folks from 
Yachow in our far-away West China Mission. From 
there we are taken by Dr. A. M. Petty to several capitals 
in Central America and are shown glimpses of our Home 
Mission work. Dr. Petty received many inspiring im- 
pressions on his tour and he shares them with the reader. 

Dr. M. C. Mason gives his personal reminiscences as 
he looks back over the half century he has spent in 
Assam. To few missionaries, indeed to few individuals 
in any walk of life, is given the privilege and high dis- 
tinction of fifty years’ continuous service. It is hard to 
realize that so long a time has passed since Dr. Mason, 
like the young missionary of today, first sailed from New 
York to his field. 

To be able to fall asleep on the platform of a crowded 
hall and to wake up just in time to make a speech is a 
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Introduction 


rare gift, even though the slumber was prompted by na- 
ture’s demands for rest after strenuous days of travel, 
but we shall leave you to discover who had this unique 
experience. 

The Editor completes the review of the life of William 
Carey. To read this great contribution to missionary 
biography has been for him one of the stimulating 
spiritual experiences of the year. If the several instal- 
ments of this review have awakened a desire to own and 
read the book itself, or if they have helped our readers 
to gain a fresh appreciation of the career and imperish- 
able service of Carey, they will have answered their 
purpose. 

Mrs. Scott describes an important work being done 
for the children of Japan, especially the babies in the 
great city of Osaka. 

Following the editorial pages comes the special section 
on Christian Stewardship. Mr. Campbell shows how 
Stewardship may be transformed from drudgery into 
romance, while the dozen or more extracts from the es- 
says submitted in the recent contest show the quality 
of the essays themselves. They indicate also what a 
hard task it was for the judges to pick the prize winners. 
All these extracts are worth quoting in meetings, as are 
also the sentences at the tops of the pages and Mr. Hines’ 
Parable of the Half Kopec. The whole presentation is 
sane and convincing and emphasizes Stewardship in its 
broad and inclusive meaning. We shall have more to 
say on this in our next issue. 

The usual features and departments are replete with 
interest. Summer conferences are given the chief place 
in Missionary Education and the World Wide Guild, 
while the pages of News and Notes from the Missionary 
Societies are packed with episodes, stories, facts and 
news items gathered from all over the world; and the 
Sanctum Chat presents some vacation gleanings. Mrs. 
Aitchison, to the pleasure of all our readers, continues 
her Open Forum of Methods. Many of our older readers 
find ‘Looking Backward” especially interesting because 
they can personally recall the events mentioned—except 
of course those of 100 years or even 50 years ago. 
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DEACONS AT ILOG 


Evangelistic Harvests ‘in the Philippine Islands 


BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D.D. 


Foreign Secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


HILE waiting three days at Manila for a 

¥ small steamer bound for Iloilo, the prin- 

cipal port of entry to the territory of our 

Philippine Mission, I called on Governor- 

General Leonard Wood, who held me in 

his office longer than I had planned to 

remain there, speaking very freely re- 

garding certain aspects to the agitation for immediate 

Philippine independence. One of my most delightful 

experiences was a luncheon at the Y. M. C: A., which 

was arranged by some of the Baptist young people who 

have come from our field, when they heard I was in the 

city. Fourteen of them, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, stu- 

dents at the University of the Philippines, a doctor and 

several others, gave me an hour or so which was very 

profitable as well as pleasant. At my request they 

attempted to interpret conditions for me, including the 

agitation for independence. I have seldom met such an 

interesting group of young men. Evidently our work 

has contributed a lot of fine young people for service of 

various kinds. I could easily believe that the Presby- 

terian, Methodist and Congregational missionaries were 

sincere in what they had said to me regarding the appar- 

ent vitality in our work on the islands of Panay and 

Negros, although numerically we are far behind several 
other groups. 

The voyage of two nights and a day from Manila to 
Iloilo, on a very small and very old boat, was no worse 
than usual, except that there were 75 passengers on the 
decks and only twelve berths in the staterooms. How- 
ever, since nearly every one prefers a cot on deck, on 


these tropical seas, all went well, and it was interesting 
to observe and converse with the Filipino passengers, 
most of whom spoke English. The public schools here 
are doing wonders in that respect. They are also open- 
ing to the Filipinos a literature such as we are enjoying 
in America. On the decks of the little steamer I noticed 
Filipinos reading such American journals as The World’s 
Work, Pictorial Review, and the inevitable Saturday 
Evening Post. Nor was it difficult to lead the educated 
young men to express themselves on the question of 
Philippine independence. 

The island of Negros is the greatest producer of sugar 
in all the Philippines. North and south the vast cane 
fields frequently cover the landscape, and mammoth 
sugar mills, equipped with the most modern machinery, 
are filling millions of large sacks which are shipped from 
Negros direct to New York and other ports in large ves- 
sels, several of which are here today. Over good roads, 
constructed since American occupation of the Islands, I 
sped rapidly with Mr. and Mrs. Charles, past cocoanut 
groves, banana trees and other tropical foliage or fruit. 
In fact, it was too speedy. Every missionary wishes 
the visiting secretary to see as much as possible. Stops 
were made for visits at schools or chapels, but I can 
mention only two or three in northern Negros. 

' First there was Manapla, with a chapel in the town 
etected by the Filipino Christians themselves. The pas- 
tar, a very reliable man, with limited education, is en- 
titely supported by the four churches he serves, into 
cae membership he baptized 82 last year. Near by, 
in a cocoanut grove, at the edge of the sea, is a most at- 
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tractive little nipa chapel, erected by the native Chris- 
tians out of the same grassy palm-like material used in 
the construction of their simple houses on the edges of 
the same grove. If Robinson Crusoe had stepped ashore 
there he would not have seemed out of place. I have 
never seen anything more picturesque on the mission 
field than this little nipa chapel in the cocoanut grove 
close to the tropiéal sea, with a score of believers to meet 
us, the men attired in white and the women in bright 
colors. Pastor Benebis, the Filipino, has done good work 
on his field. 

Sunset found us slipping into Cadiz, a little town at 
the far north of Negros. One foreign home is there be- 
sides that of our missionary family. Supper was not 
ended before school boys came to tell us that the people 
were waiting for us in the crowded chapel. It was a very 
sweet visit I had in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
on whose field there were 202 baptisms last year. I 
should be glad to write more regarding my experiences 
there, but I must now turn to the southern end of the 
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Island. An automobile whirled me over the 43 miles of 
road, including two rivers which were ferried on rafts, in 
barely more than two hours, and I reached the hos- 
pitable home of Rev. and Mrs. W. O. Valentine in Baco- 
lod, the provincial capital of Occidental Negros, in time 
for the midweek evening meeting, which was attended 
by many students from the provincial high school. They 
gave me a fine hearing. 

The sun was not high next morning before Mr. Valen- 
tine and I were rushing south, to visit four private schools 
which he oversees, the most remote one being over 60 
miles distant, with six rivers which must be ferried on 
bamboo and canoe rafts. Noon found us in a munici- 
pality where one of our high schools is being conducted. 
The Filipino supervisor of public schools in that district 
was waiting for us to have lunch in his simple nipa home. 
And what a lunch it was! His wife had prepared a 
delicious meal for us, but the sauce was in the fellowship 
with this fine old man who 50 years ago or more was 
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A TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN A PHILIPPINE VILLAGE 


learning to write his own dialect and do his number work 
on cocoanut and palm leaves, with a nail or a sharpened 
stick for a pencil. He later took up Spanish and English 
and learned them without a teacher. Glancing at the 
nipa wall under the thatched roof I saw three school pen- 
nants, and one of them was from the University of Michi- 
gan. “Yes,” he said, “my son is an A. B. of Michigan.” 
I met the son yesterday in Bacolod. He is professor of 
history in the provincial high school, and he is now coop- 
erating with his father and mother in putting his seven 
brothers and sisters through school. Here in a remote 
Filipino town lives this quiet, fine man, spending his life 
for his people and rearing a family of which any one 
might be proud. He gave me much help on the question 
of our own schools, and he gave me valuable points for 
my unwritten story on the agitation for independence. 
We hated to break away from the little nipa home under 
the tropical trees, but we were due at Ilog at three 
o’clock. 

Tlog is the most southern point at which we are work- 
ing in the Philippines. It lies ten degrees north of the 
equator. Here a private school is supervised by Mr. 
Valentine. Here, too, he and Dr. Raphael C. Thomas 
baptized 93 persons one day last December, where only a 
few had been added to the small church in the last ten 
years. After making a brief speech to the students, we 
asked them to serve as messengers to English-speaking 
persons in the community and to say that a man from 
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New York would make an address in the big nipa school 
house at a later hour. At six o’clock the people were 
there. At eight o’clock we had another service in the 
open air, held in an abandoned cockpit. Cockfighting 
is still common in the Philippines. After my sermon a 
Filipino spoke in the dialect and gave the invitation and 
36 moved across the cockpit, announcing their accept- 
ance of Christ. We had intended leaving the home of 
Deacon Gomez at daybreak next morning, but these 
converts were asking for baptism, and soon after day- 
light they were coming to the deacon’s home for examina- 
tion, each of them with a bundle of fresh clothes under 
the arm. Evidently they expected to be accepted. A 
few minutes after seven o’clock, in the presence of their 
friends, 42 persons, men, women and young people, 
walked down to the river and were immersed by Mr. 
Valentine. In their own tongue they sang that old 
hymn we used to hear on similar occasions. ‘Shall we 
gather at the river?” And as they started homeward, 
the audience struck up: 


I gave my life for Thee. __ 
What hast thou given for me? 


Perhaps before this hour, in a land where superstition 
has long held sway, some of them have given something 
for Him. It was really a beautiful picture_that was 
made by the long procession of Filipinos, in white suits 
and bright dresses, wending its way through the grove of 
cocoanut trees back to the town. On Mr. Valentine’s 
field last year there were 241 baptisms, bringing the total 
membership up to 763. 

Mr. Valentine insisted on the secretary’s doing most of 
the speaking. I really preached five times that day. At 
midnight we stretched ourselves on the rattan cots 
in the deacon’s home and listened to the songs.of tropical 
mosquitoes. There were no nets to protect us. We 
were told that if we could only stay over Sunday there 
would be roo ready for baptism, but we had appoint- 
ments in Bacolod. We were behind our schedule, so we 


did not stop for lunch. We bought two rice-flour and 
fresh cocoanut cakes that had been cooked on leaves 
over the open fire. 

Sunday was spent at Bacolod. I wish there were time 
to tell you of the visit to Miss Whelpton’s dormitory for 
high school girls and of the services in the only place of 
worship we have in Bacolod, where no other evangelical 
bodies are at work. Seven hundred high school students 
are there from all over the province, and the only place 
of worship we own is the ground floor of Mr. Valentine’s 
residence. Sunday evening perhaps 150 or 200 (prin- 
cipally students) heard me preach on ‘‘We would see 
Jesus.” At the conclusion a few of them came forward 
publicly, announcing that they were ready to follow Him. 
What an opportunity is there for a man who loves to 
preach, if we can erect a worthy house of worship. 
Directly across the great open plaza of Bacolod is the 
large stone church of the Roman Catholics, who so long 
dominated life in the Philippines. Negros is an inviting 
field today, and Bacolod would be a fascinating oppor- 
tunity if we were prepared to meet it. I have seldom 
been more stirred. And seldom have I been more dis- 
turbed over our apparent inability to meet the require- 
ments of the hour. When young people are converted 
in the work for students, how are the results to be con- 
served unless there is organized church life in their home 
towns? 

A ride of four and a half hours by train took me from 
Jaro to Capiz. As I approached the Jatter city I re- 
membered how in the early days of the Mission my col- 
leagues, Dr. Lerrigo and Dr. Robbins, and their families, 
made tiresome journeys by horseback, under a tropical 
sun, or took small native boats along the coast, occupy- 
ing days on a journey now easily accomplished. Dr. 
Lerrigo was the pioneer at Capiz, and Dr. Robbins soon 
joined him. Their influence is still felt throughout the 
city and vicinity, where they developed the most attrac- 
tive mission compound we have in the Philippine Islands. 
I was not surprised to have Governor-General Wood 
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tell me that he always goes up to our compound when he 
visits Capiz. The two residences, the Home School 
(conducted by the Woman’s Board), and the hospital 
and nurses’ home on the hill, overlooking the little city 
with its Spanish tone in architecture, make the spot 
attractive. When I went into the hospital, so fresh and 
clean, with cool breezes sweeping through it, I seriously 
hoped that if I must be sick in the Philippines I would 
be taken ill before leaving Capiz. Such a place, under 
the direction of Dr. F. W. Meyer and Miss Adams, with 
the staff of trained Filipino nurses, cannot fail to do 
much to serve the community and interpret Christ to 
all who come there. At the time of my visit there were 
more than 20 patients in the hospital with its 36 beds. 
During Dr. Meyer’s furlough Dr. Romas, an experienced 
Filipino Baptist, is to be in charge of the hospital. 

Most of our people in America have heard of Miss 
Suman’s “brownies” in the Home School at Capiz. Miss 
Suman is not there at present, but Miss Goldenburg and 
Miss Stumpf have adopted the 75 or more boys and girls 
as their own ‘“‘brownies” and seemed very happy in their 
work. Indeed, every one in Capiz seemed happy. 
Here the church of 200 members worships in the best 
buildings owned by any Baptist congregation in the 
Philippines, and the church is self-supporting, very 
largely because the old pastor supports himself in private 
business. A large crowd greeted me at a midweek 
evening meeting, following a public reception in one of 
the best known Filipino homes in Capiz, most of whose 
members are connected with the Baptist church. 

Dr. Meyer is a real evangelist as well as a physician, 
and since the withdrawal of Mr. Geis 15 months ago 
he has had oversight of the church work in the region, 
where there were 148 baptisms in 1923. He had 
brought in the Filipino evangelists from his field to 
meet me. One of them is a blind boy who was baptized 
about 20 years ago by Dr. J. C. Robbins. When I asked 
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him if he had any message to send Dr. Robbins, he re- 
plied, “Tell him that since he left here I have never 
stopped working for the Gospel of Christ.” In the 
home of the pastor of the Capiz church I found photo- 
graphs of the Lerrigo family. The footprints of my 
esteemed colleagues are still visible in the Philippines, 
and where they labored the atmosphere seems right for 
excellent results if we can only meet the hour. 

After two days in Capiz I took the early morning train 
for Pototan where Miss Annie V. Johnson is the only mis- 
sionary left in residence on a field which is said to include 
about 40 weak churches, Rev. Henry W. Munger having 
recently returned to America, not expecting to be able 
soon to take up again his work in the Philippines. This 
quiet man dropped into Pototan, a city of nearly 30,000 
people, seven years ago, and in his unostentatious way 
began his work there. When he left for America, the 
most influential people in the community did sozething 
unprecedented in Pototan. They gave the foreigner a 
banquet. One of the speakers said that Mr. Munger 
was one man who never was suspected of having any 
selfish aim in his program of service. It was really a 
wonderful impression he made. After lunch at Miss 
Johnson’s home, I sped in an automobile with Miss 
Johnson and Messrs. Bigelow and Rose to several towns 
where we have work. Despite the heavy work at the 
College, these two men are giving attention to Mr. 
Munger’s field. At Dumangas we found the chapel 
decorated and crowded with eager listeners on a Thurs- 
day afternoon. Over 60 had been added to that church 
by baptism since January 1. On Mr. Munger’s entire 
field in 1923 there were 120 baptisms. A large company 
of young people met us at Pototan and it was late before 
we could leave for Janiway where a congregation 
awaited us in the inferior bamboo chapel. One cannot 
see many of the places of worship which are being used 
in our work in the Philippines without feeling very sad. 
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Friday afternoon was given to a visit to Renfroville, 
the name given to the large center in which our Woman’s 
Board is doing such splendid work for and with students 
in the great public high school close at hand, with an en- 
rolment of two thousand pupils or more, who have come 
from all parts of the Province of Panay, and many of 
whom will go back to their communities for influential 
activity. I have not heard of any other plan, by any 
board, for reaching the public school students, which is 
quite so large or so well supported as is this effort at 
Renfroville. The center of the student work is Doane 
Hall, an auditorium and social center erected in memory 
of the late Dr. W. H. Doane, the beloved and distin- 
tinguished Baptist composer whose hymns are sung 
everywhere. Religious services are conducted there 
regularly, and the Students’ Church, with a member- 
ship of over two hundred, worships there. There were 
190 additions to this church by baptism last year. The 
work at Doane Hall, including numerous meetings and 
social activities, is led by Dr. R. C. Thomas, who is also 
in charge of the Doane Hall Evangelistic Institute, 
which offers a year’s course in Evangelism and Bible 
study to properly qualified high school graduates—both 
men and women. The purpose is to fit the young people 
for religious activity in addition to their professional 
careers. The Training School for young women and a 
dormitory for high school girls are conducted on the 
same compound by the Woman’s Board, the various 
activities being led by Misses Martien, Suman, Appel, 
Coggins and Holman. 

Next to Renfroville is the fine large Dunwoody Dormi- 
tory, a building contributed to the Presbyterian and 
Baptist Boards for the use of young men in the high 
school, and conducted by Dr. R. C. Thomas as one of his 
several responsibilities. I have not seen this excel- 
lent building until now. Young men who find a home 
there, under Christian influences, during their student 
days are fortunate indeed. It has beds for 50 young 
men. Hard by is one of the several dispensaries con- 
ducted by Dr. Thomas for students. It is a neat struc- 
ture of five rooms, with a Filipino nurse in charge, where 
fully 800 students come every year (many of them sev- 
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eral times) for treatment. Of course, they are reached 
also with the Christian message, and they are instructed 
at the same time regarding the care of their health. Dr. 
Thomas has similar dispensaries at Bacolod, Santa Bar- 
bara and Pototan. Moreover, he is associated with 
Dr. Hall, in the Union Hospital at Iloilo, where we 
cooperate with the Presbyterians in the support of the 
institution. Miss Nicolet is the Baptist nurse in the 
hospital, where I found 60 inpatients under treatment, 
not to mention the large numbers coming daily to the 
dispensary. I had already given a half day to the hos- 
pital, with Drs. Thomas and Hall. In addition, both 
Dr. Thomas and Dr. Hall are active evangelists. 

At the Central Philippine College I found Messrs. 
H. F. Stuart, A. E. Bigelow, F. H. Rose and E. W. 
Thornton, with their families, and Miss Houger, happily 
and very busily engaged in their important work. The 
changes since my last visit were very evident. First, 
the campus has been improved. In 1913 we drew a 
semicircle over the rather bare field. Today large palms 
mark a beautiful avenue where we drew the line. The 
old structures which we thought were very bad eleven 
years ago have been patched up and are serving well. 
We have given the school almost nothing in eleven 
years for the development of its plant, except three 
residences and small sums for repairs. However, the 
work has been conducted simply, and with economy, 
and Filipinos have made it possible to erect a concrete 
dining hall and to begin a concrete dormitory. I was 
greatly pleased at the courage and the spirit of coopera- 
tion at the College. and I am disposed to believe that 
this school which has faced such hardship and is doing 
its work with such simplicity is really preparing itself 
to train Christian leaders for the little churches in the 
towns and villages. The total enrolment of students is 
412. A course in theological study is being planned, 
and there are now ten students in the school who desire 
to study for the Christian ministry. This is one of the 
most encouraging discoveries I have made. Forty-nine 
of the students were baptized last year. The oppor- 
tunities in the Philippines impressed me greatly for the 
Filipinos are most responsive. 





PLAN OF PROPOSED CHRISTIAN CENTER, CORNER KNIGHT AND TELL STREETS, * PROVIDENCE 
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PLAN OF PROPOSED CHRISTIAN CENTER BUILDING, CHARLES STREET, PROVIDENCE 


Two New Italian Christian Centers 
BY WILLIAM REID 


HE dreams, hopes, and prayers of the 
Italian people of Providence and their 
loyal pastors and workers, as well as of 
the consecrated men and women of the 
Baptistchurches throughout Rhode Island, 
who have caught the vision and felt the 
challenge of the work among new Ameri- 

cans and have given unsparingly of time and energy, are 

soon to become a reality. The erection of the First 

Italian Baptist Church and the Federal Hill Italian 

Baptist Church of Providence will begin as soon as 

necessary arrangements can be completed. It is ex- 

pected that the buildings will be completed by early 
winter. 

The Committee on Italian Buildings of the State Con- 
vention has devoted a great deal of time during the last 
three years to a study of the situation and the facilities 
needed in the fields occupied by the two Italian churches. 
These plants will be the latest word in church architec- 
ture and equipment. The spiritual, recreational and 
physical demands of the communities will be cared for. 
The buildings while churchly and dignified will also serve 
every community need. 

A church unit with Sunday school facilities and a 
gymnasium wing will comprise the First Italian Church. 
The basement will provide for an entrance hall and a rest 
room for women. The first. floor will contain the church 
auditorium, office and study, three class rooms, and the 





Primary Department room. Six class rooms will be on 
the second floor, as well as a gallery. The gymnasium 
wing will be two stories high and will be fitted to care 
for the recreational needs and physical development of 
the young people of the community. 

The Federal Hill plant will include the church unit and 
a sufficient portion of the Christian Center unit to take 
care of the most pressing needs. A manual training 
room, boys’ room, and showers for men and boys will be 
located in the basement. On the first floor will be sit- 
uated the auditorium, together with dressing rooms, 
lounge, clinic, doctor’s office, parlor and club rooms, 
entrance hall, control office and a kitchenette. The pas- 
tor’s study, nursery, play room, children’s baths, girls’ 
club room, three class rooms and a kitchenette will 
occupy the second floor, and living quarters for the 
workers, including living room, dining room, two bed- 
rooms, kitchenette, bath, and storage room, will be on 
the third floor. There will also be a roof play room. 

The estimated cost of construction is $128,000.00 
complete and exclusive of land. The Architectural 
Department of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society has been of great assistance to the Committee 
in this great undertaking. The expert advice of Mr. 
George Merrill cannot be overestimated. 

These church units will meet a long-felt and imperative 
need. The work in both Italian districts is very encour- 
aging, and the buildings will furnish a new impetus. 
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A Home Letter from Yachow, West China 


THE SPIRIT IN WHICH DIFFICULT SITUATIONS ARE FACED ON THE FIELD 
BY REV. F. N. SMITH 


HE hills and mountains round about 








f eR 
tA) Gy] Yachow never lose their charm. Some 
i ey tower above us just across the four rivers 


K KG flowing near, others are farther away. 

ww €e af “Mong Tin San” has always been of 

GOES BJ} interest to me, since I learned that 2,000 
<==! years ago this mountain supplied the tea 
used in the Imperial palaces in far away Peking. Could 
you go with me today we would see a small group of old 
tea bushes carefully fenced in and entered through a gate 
bearing the seal of the district official. These are said 
to be remnants of the ancient honored trees. 

You were asking how we spent the summer. The 
most of us spent a few weeks on Mount Omei, one of the 
five sacred mountains of China: that is to say, the Jen- 
sens, the Woods, the Misses Roeder, Therolf and Brod- 
beck, Dr. Crook and ourselves, the Smiths. All of us 
were away excepting the Lovegrens, who spent the sum- 
mer here building. 

You would like Mount Omei. The swift ride down 
the Ya River aboard a bamboo raft, narrow, long, lithe 
and supple as a serpent, with now and then an exciting 
rapid to negotiate. The trip down river is accomplished 
in a day, and then another day across the plain by chair, 
through a richly rice-padded country with here and there 
an old temple, surrounded by a group of hoary banyan 
trees, giving variety and interest to the scenery. After 
five hours we reach Omei Shien, a small city near the foot 
of the mountain. A few miles on up the valley, then 
another few hours of stiff climbing and we reach the most 
delightful spot for rest and recreation to be found in this 
part of the world. . 

Some workers of all the Missions having work in West 
China gather here for a few weeks each summer. About 
thirty bungalows have been built. This year there were 
more than eighty children on the mountain. I wonder 

- if you can imagine what a blessing this is to them, coming 
as they do, one, two or a few from mission stations scat- 
tered over a wide area as large as a couple of New Eng- 
lands and more. You may not remember that the 
Province in which we work is larger than any European 
country excepting Russia. It is no wonder then, that as 
I write, and for many months past as well, a terrific strug- 
gle is going on between the military leaders of the north 
and south for control of the Province. 

This summer our Mission Finance Committee met at 
Mount Omei and did the best we could to make the re- 
duced appropriations from home go as far as possible. 
With the increased prices, wages and salaries of the 
Chinese workers must increase. Our trained workers 
are growing in numbers and require higher salaries. 
There were times during the sessions of this Committee 
that the outlook was far from bright. Must we re- 
trench? Where shall we close work? How far can we 
retrench? These were and are vital questions with us. 
But we are not quitters! We are here to do the most 
with the resources at hand. We need first of all those 
spiritual resources which God alone can give, and then we 
















need those material resources which the churches at 
home and the Chinese Christians alone can give. The 
spiritual will vitalize and make effective the material. 
The material will make really visible and effective the 
spiritual. If the church at home refuses the material, 
are we sure that God will release the spiritual? We 
realize many of the difficulties at home, and we appre- 
ciate the labor of love and hard work over there that 
makes possible our carrying on over here. We are your 
representatives, your partners in this most worth while 
task. Let us all, by giving our best, make this an epoch 
of achievement for the Master. 

We have opened a Junior High School for Boys here 
in Yachow. This has been done after ten years of con- 
tinuous efforts with primary grades. In fact some of our 
teachers are the same boys we began with more than ten 
years ago. Watch Missions for the account of some 
of the things these ten years of work have made possible. 
Early next year the Boys’ School will occupy the first of 
the group of buildings outside the East Gate of the city. 
We wonder who will be the fortunate one to seize the 
opportunity for providing the second building. 

You will scarcely know the hospital plant when Dr. 
Crook has completed the remodeling now under way. 
With well arranged wards, including a ward for women 
and a tubercular ward, and with a Nurses’ Training 
School, the future holds health and sound bodies for 
many. Our evangelistic department allows no patient 
to remain long within the hospital doors for the healing 
of his diseases without hearing the story of the Christ 
who came to bind up the wounds, and to heal the diseases 
of the soul. 

This province, together with other provinces, has been 
greatly disturbed by predictions and a general belief 
that the world was to be visited by a period of darkness 
and great calamity. It seems to have permeated all re- 
ligions, Buddhism, Taoism, and even Christianity. 
Where it originated no one seems to know. It was ex- 
pected about two weeks ago. People of all classes be- 
lieved it. Poster and tracts were written and distributed 
widely, though not by Christians. Careful directions 
were given to enable the people safely to survive. Among 
other things they believed it would be a period when 
fires would not burn, and preparation of food would be 
rendered impossible, so that the greatest care was taken 
to prepare food in advance and keep it within easy reach 
of the bed. Ready-made foods were in great demand. 
Some families kept their boys and girls away from school 
until after the calamity should have passed. Others 
sent prepared foods to their children who were already 
away in school. The time has passed and yet there are 
those who expect it. The awful calamity that befel 
Japan is interpreted by many as being this so-called 
“Whun Dun.” Many believe that China was spared by 

heaven in answer to prayer, and that Japan has suffered 
because of her wickedness. As for the work out here, it 
is worth while, and we like it. 

Yachow, West China. 
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LAVA BED OF VOLCANO IZALE IN SAN SALVADOR 


Three Weeks in Central America 


BY ALONZO M. PETTY, D.D. 


iOW that I am back in the United States, 
4 when thinking about my recent sojourn 
in Central America, Iam continually 
bringing out from a sacred place in my 
memory, an hour spent at the lonely 
grave of David Wilson. He was a Texas 
Baptist who some 40 years ago ‘felt him- 
self called to give his life in preaching the Gospel in Latin 
America. The chief things of his equipment for that 
work were a burning love for those who knew not the 
Gospel, and his ability to read, write and speak the 
Spanish language. A good share of the last decade of his 
life, he was our local superintendent in Nicaragua. His 
life was suddenly closed some two or three years ago 
through an unsuccessful operation for appendicitis. So 
highly was he esteemed that all of the American notables 
followed his casket to the cemetery, traveling beneath 
the scorching sun and over a dusty road afoot as his loyal 
believers carried his remains on their shoulders. Nica- 
ragua is still fragrant with his memory. Circumstances 
compelled his family all to scatter and leave the field of 
labor where he so gladly and unreservedly served. On 
one Sunday afternoon I stood by his grave in that dreary 
cemetery, the dreariest that I had ever known with not a 
spray of green in sight, while there poured down on my 
head a burning sun that would ever pour itself down on 
his tomb. My face was scorched by burning winds that 
would ever sing their requiem over his grave, and I asked 
myself, after all_-how much 





grew stronger every day during the following weeks. 
For a people like us, Baptists, who believe in a spiritual 
democracy as against a ritualistic, formalistic autocracy 
in religion; who believe in the high mission of woman 
and that she is entitled to a home in which she alone is 
her husband’s wife; who believe in the protection and 
education of children, and just as strongly in the pro- 
tection of the motherhood back of them and conditions 
that make it possible and practicable; who believe in the 
reflex benefits of sanitation on the individual, the home, 
the society and the nation—to such a people the needs of 
Central America could not be overstated. 

The work being done in Central America under our 
Home Mission Boards can be broadly divided into two 
features—evangelistic and educational. Nothing could 
be more encouraging than our work in evangelization. 
We already have strong churchés in Managua, in San 
Salvador the capital of El Salvador, and in Santa Ana 
the metropolis of El Salvador. From these important 
centers the evangelistic work radiates out into many 
churches in important cities of these two republics. It 
was my privilege to visit a number of these churches and 
to see with my own eyes the fine congregations that 
gathered and the eager hearing they gave to the gospel 
message. 

Our native memberships in all of our churches have 
come up from the proletariat, because public sentiment 
keeps away from us the higher classes of professional and 
wealthy people. Neverthe- 





have I really done in giving 
the gospel beyond my own 
country’s shores comparéd 
with that of David Wilson. 

On my visit to Central 
America my actual contact 
with the work being done, 
and the workers, began 
at Managua, the capital of 
Nicaragua, a most strategic 
and well conducted center 
of missionary activity. 
From the very beginning a 
conviction gripped me which 








DAVID WILSON’S LAST BAPTISM, JAVOLI MINES, CHONTALES 


less it makes the heart of an 
experienced and interested 
observer glow with grati- 
tude to God as he compares 
the people that are in our 
churches with those outside, 
in the class from which they 
have come. Nothing could 
be more marked and out- 
standing than the results, 
both physical and moral, of 
the gospel of Christ among 
this people. Everywhere the 
common people are ready to 
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give ear to the New Testament Gospel. The crying need 
of adequate workshops for the churches in both Managua 
and Santa Ana is pitiful. These large churches are 
crowded to suffocation in all of their meetings both in 
their Sunday school classes and their church services, in 
little poorly-equipped houses that are a great handicap to 
their present work and their future progress. 

Participation in institutes of three different groups of 
native pastors, covering several days, gave me liberal 
opportunity to study them as to their spirit and qualifi- 
cations for the ministry. They are a virile bunch of men 
with the solar look in their faces and the spiritual note 
in their voices. Of their sincerity and consecration, no 
just doubt could be entertained. It has been no fault of 
theirs that these earnest brethren have had such limited 
opportunities for training. But they are thoroughly 
committed to our educational program, and they would 
be the very first to agree emphatically that we must with 
all seriousness and determination of purpose, address 
ourselves to a better equipped native ministry, if our 
work is to make the depth of appeal and the permanency 
of endurance that both their hearts and ours desire. 

A notable exception in the matter of training among 
our native pastors and workers is that of Rev. Arturo 
Parajon and his cultured wife. He is pastor of our church 
at Managua. Both he and his wife were educated in 
our schools in Mexico. Of the natives I met in Centrai 
America, either in or out of the church, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Parajon impressed me as among the best of all in culture 
and presence and high purpose. We are exceedingly 
fortunate in having two such representatives standing 
for our conception of New Testament religion in the 
capital of Nicaragua. Of our English speaking repre- 
sentatives in the evangelistic work of both societies in 
Central America, no meed of praise too great, can be 
given to their fine spirit and indefatigable service. 

And how shall I adequately give my impression of the 
far reaching influence of the Sunday schools, especially 
in the three great centers of Managua, San Salvador 
and Santa Ana, where our English speaking mission- 
aries have the oversight, and make their contributions 
of teaching. Every session of the Sunday school that 
I attended seemed to bea veritable jubilation, especially 
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of the children—the one big sunburst in their otherwise 
circumscribed lives. How these native Christians and 
their children appreciate the word of God! Every one 
of them brings a Bible, or Testament, to the service, and 
the preacher, or teacher, is expected to give the very 
chapter and verse of the Bible as his authority for his 
preaching. All through the sermon one can hear the 
turning of the leaves of the Bible as they pass easily 
and rapidly to the quotation that is cited. 

The work of our colporters in Central America is also 
worthy of praise. Our Publication Society through these 
colporters is making a great contribution to the gospel 
work in Central America. As they came to attend our 
Institutes, they had the look and the step of courage of 
the scouts that they were, who go traveling through the 
canyons and the plains, through the hamlets and over 
the plantations, distributing the Scriptures ‘and good 
literature in the homes of the people, and supplying the 
fireside preaching of the gospel. No well wisher of the 
cause of Christ could look upon them and hear them 
without breathing a prayer for their success and pro- 
tection, as they go about.casting their bread upon the 
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VICTORIA AND FRANCISCA RODRIGUEZ, TWO SAN 
SALVADOR SISTERS 


waters waiting for a day that they never shall see, but 
others shall see, when the full fruitage of their work 
shall come in. 

Our educational work focuses itself in Nicaragua at 
our “Baptist College” at Managua and in Salvador in 
the schools at Santa Ana and San Salvador. From these 
centers it spreads out in‘day schools conducted in con- 
nection with the different churches. In the three big 
schools it is under the direction of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. At Managua we have a well equipped 
plant—‘“‘an oasis among its surroundings.” Two blocks 
away, there will be a boys’ school that will reach the 
high school graduation diploma. Appropriations have 
already been made and preparations begun. _ The “Bap- 
tist College’ is exclusively a girls’ school with an at- 
tendance of over 200, covering all grades from the kinder- 
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garten to the high school. The school at San Salvador 
is of the kindergarten grade, while the school at Santa 
Ana is a co-educational school in its lower grades with 
all grades to the last year in the high school. It has an 
attendance of over 200. A very satisfactory work is 
being done in all of these schools. But what is being 
done should only be a beginning with a continual en- 
largement. 


No review of our Central American work would be 
complete without reference to Rev. C. S. Detweiler and 
his oversight of our Latin American work. He was my 
traveling companion through the Panama Canal and 
Central America. Little by little his life, from the col- 
lege steps to his present work, was disclosed to me; 
from the impulse that led him to years of service in South 
America in single-handed work, where he learned to use 
the Spanish language as fluently as the most highly 
educated Latin American citizen. As I moved with him 
among the fields and workers, from pillar to post and 
post back to pillar, and noticed his wisdom and patience 
and gentleness of spirit and willingness to help, I was 
impressed with how much we are indebted for his con- 
secrated service. I wish I could speak of each by name 
of the devoted group of cultured, capable and consecrated 
women, who are giving their lives to this educational 
work. They come from our best Christian homes, our 
best schools and our best churches. They have turned 
their backs on any probability of homes of their own; 
they have forsaken the social and intellectual privileges 
of their own country, and have sunk themselves out of 
sight among these people, that the boys and girls of 
Central American churches may have the uplifting 
preparation for Christian homes, and an intelligent op- 
portunity of accepting the true gospel of Christ. They 
ask no greater things from us, above our prayers, than 
that they shall be furnished with an equipment that will 
enable them to make the greatest possible contribution 
of life, for the good of the people they serve and the 
glory of Christ. And shall we deny them these contri- 
butions that we can make? 
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After Fifty Years of Service - 


REMINISCENCES OF A MISSIONARY WHO FIRST SAILED SEPTEMBER 19, 1874 
BY M. C. MASON, D.D. 


yaoyestei}OU ask for “Impressions and feelings as 

I look back upon the half century of ser- 
By vice.” A backward look brings vividly 
Sy 4@| to mind many facts of history that have 
W429 had their moulding influences, which for 
Soy lack of space must be omitted to give 
SI place to a few of the more prominent 
events or conditions. : 

_* Early was I taught my Father’s word to heed 
And ne’er to doubt the wisdom of His lead. 

So from the time of my conversion, when not yet four- 
teen years old, my aim was to accomplish what the Lord 
had planned for me. And when providences and ex- 
periences led forward foreign 
mission work, although I was 
told by a physician that I would 
not live three years in Assam, I 
felt confident that I was follow- 
ing the Lord’s guiding hand and, 
although I should never reach 
the field, my going would not ~ 
be in vain. 

Rev. E. G. Phillips and I, un- 
known to each other, had been 
brought up as farmer boys in 
western New York. At Madi- 
son University we had been 
classmates and roommates; and 
upon graduation we married 
sisters who were members of the 
historical Hamilton Baptist 
church. Now after these fifty . 
years of experience I thoroughly 
believe that our association was 
a God-prepared fellowship. For 
practically forty years we were 
side by side, with one or both 
of us ever at the wheel. Our 
work was ever one, united, 
steady and continuous. ~ Who ot at cn 
can measure the power of such 
a fellowship when meeting new and difficult problems? 

We sailed together in 1874 for work amongst the wild 
barbarous Garos of western Assam. Upon reaching our 
destination and becoming.acquainted with the few Chris- 
tians found there, I was further convinced that it was 
God’s leading hand that had so marvelously brought 
salvation to them, and, notwithstanding their ignorant 
and barbarous ways, had destined them to be workers 
together with Him in advancing His kingdom. 

Our first location was on the banks of the Brahmapu- 
tra, ten miles from the edge of Garo land, within which 
no one unguarded had entered. 

The idea of bringing this body of jungle men to know 
Christ while we were thus located, was to us like trying 
to melt a block of ice by holding a candle above it. In 
order to stay the murderous raids of these Garos upon 
the people of the plains, the British Indian Government 
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had the preceding year sent military bands to bring them 
into subjection to law and order. Tura had been selected 
as a somewhat central place for fortification and govern- 
ment. Since we had been invited to locate there, Mr. 
Phillips and I a few months after arrival took a journey 
to Tura, considered the situation, and decided to make 
that the center of our operations; and climbing a tree to 
learn our surroundings we selected a site for a compound 
and began plans. for buildings. The location has. ever 
given us the greatest satisfaction. 

While I remained for a little to organize churches‘and 
strengthen the work of the northern border, Mr. Phil- 
lips returned to Tura, opened the jungle, built a hut and 
began work at that new center. 

Upon our first visit we had 
been escorted to and from Tura 
by the military officer, who then 
told us that he was about to 
issue orders that no European 
should enter Garo land except 
under a military guard. This 
order, however, was not issued 
and soon each of us taking 
a separate route journeyed 
through the district. We found 
no cities, no large towns; the 
hills were densely covered with 
jungle and were without roads. 
‘There were only steep rocky 
hills to climb, or narrow streams 
to follow. When upon reaching 
some of the hill tops I looked 
over the country, I exclaimed 
to myself, Where are the peo- 
ple? Only here and there were 
found small clusters of their 
huts, and then often no people, 
unless we had been able to 
reach them unobserved. Yet 
our conviction that God had a 
plan for those people and that 
He would save them from this wild life to be His 
children, was in no way abated. 

The plan followed was to place Christian Gospel- 





_ preaching teachers where most advisable, if possible. 


The villagers of course cared not for schools and ob- 
jected to having men from other sections dwell amongst 


them. In two cases teachers were murdered. One,°. 
being a great help to the leading man of the village, had* 


learned of his evil ways and disapproved; and that man 
fearing exposure get the teacher murdered. - .The other 


murder was from no fault of the teacher. Slowly;slowly, . 
objections were overcome. Christians from the northern 


boundary, and later those located on the southern bound- 
ary, in traveling to and from Tura have shed a*helpful 
influence. The experiences of these pioneer preachers 
furnish most interesting, often thrilling stories. I could 
give pages and pages of them. 
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The churches organized were instructed to work for 
the salvation of souls, to baptize converts, care for, and 
if necessary, discipline their members. Doubtful wis- 
dom, was it? In my opinion, souls ever so poor, ever so 
ignorant, when truly born from on high will commune, 
consult, and work together for others. Money is not 
essential for fellowship, for worship or work, or for a 
self-supporting church. If led by the Spirit few mistakes 
are made even when bearing heavy responsibilities. And 
in this case for nearly forty years church quarrels or 
church divisions were unknown. The churches are 
still preaching. Literature is useless to the heathen who 
cannot read, but over 15,000 converts have been won, 
of whom nearly 10,000 are still living and within the 
folds of the church. Schools are sought, some inde- 
pendently sustained, and Christians are helping others 
to support schools. 

For the past seven years I have not had the joy of meet- 
ing with them in their villages and of sharing with them 
the work of strengthening the churches. But besides 
continuing the monthly periodical into its forty-fourth 
year, I have been able to add to their Christian literature 
ten school books; and with the help of Dr. Phillips from 
America and Miss Bond with me, the whole Bible with 
Scripture references has been given to them in their own 
tongue. During the printing at distant presses by those 
who know nothing of the language, Dr. Phillips, Miss 
Bond and the helper, Thangkan, have all passed to their 
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better and final home, but I have been spared to see the 
Scriptures completed and eagerly sought for by thf 
Christians, who seemingly appreciate the blessings oe 
the Gospel, and who have already shed some Christian 
influence in every district of Assam. 

The wild scenes of our early days have mostly disap- 
peared; a growing civilization is taking their place. Not- 
withstanding many disappointments and hindrances in 
the execution of plans for the more rapid spread of the 
gospel, I have never lost the conviction that I was follow- 
ing the Lord’s lead. I have been happy in dwelling 
among and working for this people. I thank God that 
he has given me strength, and supplied a plodding abil- 
ity, and a disposition not to quit an undertaking once 
begun. 

I feel confident that although the accomplishments 
have come far short of what we could have wished, the 
Lord will still build upon these beginnings, and will use 
these Garos for the furtherance of His Kingdom in this 
central part of Asia. May His blessings rest upon the 
labors of all who have been associated with us. May the 
labors of Rev. William Dying, Rev. Walter C. Mason, 
Dr. Crozier, and those now on the field, be abundantly 
blessed toward this end. And may our five children, 
three of whom are now foreign missionaries, who have 
had to live mostly without their parents, be rewarded 
for their sacrifices and guided to further work for others. 

Fridhem, Kodiakanal, May 22, 1924. 


My Interpreter 


BY PRESIDENT B. D. 


ETER R. EWING is a full blood Creek Indian, son 

P of a native pastor. When a small.boy he ran away 
from home to the Methodist Mission School near 
Eufaula, Oklahoma. Some of the leading men of the 
tribe were there and on hearing his story insisted on his 
being kept in the school and arranged with his parents 
so that he could remain. After spending some years in 
that mission school he entered Bacone where he re- 
mained for some years, going then to William Jewell 
College at Liberty, Missouri. He returned to his people, 
was ordained as a Baptist minister, and became pastor 
of a church known as the West Eufaula Indian Baptist 
church. He married the daughter of Rev. William Mc- 
Combs, a native Indian preacher. Mrs. Ewing was a 
graduate of Bacone in the early days of its history. Five 
children were born of this union, a much-loved boy who 
died, and four daughters. Two of the daughters are 
graduates of Stevens College and both are now teaching. 
When we started the building campaign at Bacone 
College, Mr. Ewing became my interpreter. The Home 
Mission Society voted him a regular salary, which he 
declined to accept, receiving only his expenses for the 
service he has rendered. In securing all the money that 
has been raised, Mr. Ewing has been the interpreter and 
the determining factor. He has never been mixed up in 
any questionable deals and never been accused of graft- 
ing. He is known throughout all the Creek tribe and is 
respected and honored by all of his people, by the govern- 
ment officials and the white people. Because of this he 
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has exerted a tremendous influence in securing money 
for Bacone. 

The outstanding thing in Ewing is his loyalty. He has 
done much in removing the prejudice of the Indian 
against the white man. He has established the con- 
fidence of the Indians in Bacone. He and I once went 
to see an Indian, who had lately come into possession of 
some money and who was not a Christian. We went 
to the house, the man was drunk, and things were not 
going very well that morning. The conversation was 
all in Creek and I did not understand it. I noticed that 
at the beginning this Indian was very impudent and 
condescending to Ewing, but after a while I saw the 
tables turned and this Indian became more friendly. 
He did not give us anything and we went away. I said, 
“What did he say?” “He said he wasn’t going to do 
anything for the white man. He was in the war over 
in France and the white man didn’t treat the Indian 
man right. The white man never had treated him right. 
But I told him this wasn’t for the white man, it was for 
our own race, for our children. A white man is direct- 
ing this because of his ability to do it.” Later the man 
gave some money. Ewing has broken down prejudice 
everywhere. He has been saying all along, “We’ve got 
to wake the Indians up and make them see what they 
can do now; the tremendous opportunities they have.” 
By word and influence and every way that he can, he is 
seeking to arouse the Indians to a. consciousness of their 
power and their ability to do great things. 








Strenuous Days 


Wye ]URING my tour of the Baracoa district, 

4x4 although I spent two weeks of the hardest 
| possible exertion in the physical sense, I 
“aj cannot say that there was an unpleasant 
moment to mar my stay in that most 
beautiful section of Cuba. While there, 
Juan Carmona and I rode all day long 
stopping at various mountain hamlets on the way, and 
of course, wherever we stopped, even if it were only to 
ask for a drink of cocoanut water, we were almost forced 
to stay at least an hour to preach the gospel and sing. 
The people do not want any visit where it is just a ques- 
tion of reading the gospel and prayer. They love to sing 
and to hear a man speak of his experiences in the gospel. 
At the night meetings, while Carmona and I would each 
give them a pretty fair sized sermon, they would still 
continue to sing after that till midnight or long after. 
In fact, that was one trouble we did meet, the complete, 
or almost complete lack of sleep we suffered from those 
two weeks. 

I well remember how it happened one night after ten 
such days of constant going, talking, singing, and pray- 
ing, as well as eating, for they did feed us well, that we 
were at a little meeting in our Baptist chapel at Veguita, 
just back of the big Capiro mountain (around which we 
had traveled for most of the day), that things had gone 
on about as usual during the first part of the service, 
Carmona always speaking first, and I following. The 
pastor, Carmona and I were sitting in the little native 
chairs in the front of the chapel, and I heard the pastor 
tell the people that Brother Carmona, the treasurer of 
the Cuban Baptist Convention, was with them and would 
speak. Then it seemed almost immediately afterwards 
that the pastor asked me to lead in singing a hymn. I 
thought it a rather strange arrangement, after Carmona 
had been announced. I felt quite sleepy, but I did my 
best to help them “‘raise a joyful noise unto the Lord,” 
and then the pastor announced that I would address the 
meeting. I asked Brother Jardines, the pastor, after- 
wards the reason for the change in program, and he said 
everything had been carried out as planned. Carmona 
had spoken for some 35 minutes, and I apparently had 
been sound asleep, sitting bolt upright in my chair. The 
pastor informed me that I had not even nodded, and that 
at the time he thought it was just a case of the light an- 
noying my eyes. You see, we had gone night after night 
up till midnight, and then on again the next morning by 
four o’clock. We ended our stay by spending two days 
at the Mandinga Convention of the Baracoa churches. 
The Baracoa churches are certainly learning to manage 
their affairs. 

I can only say by way of personal testimony that if 
anyone wishes to experience a great spiritual uplift, tell 
him to visit the mountain churches of the Baracoa dis- 
trict. Of course, he will have to eat cold boiled sweet 
potatoes or yams or some other root instead of bread, 
and he will have to eat a great many other things that he 
never saw before, but after long tramps in the mountains, 
one doesn’t seem to know that he has a stomach at all, 
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in Eastern Cuba 


BY ROBERT ROUTLEDGE 


except for the fact that there is a vacancy down there 
somewhere that calls loudly to be filled up once in a while. 

Our records this year show a larger attendance at 
church and Sunday school and larger material receipts 

than ever before in the history of our Eastern Cuba 
mission. A large number have been baptized and added 
to our churches; our central school at El Cristo is full to 
overflowing; the evangelistic campaign started last year 
under the able leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Peters has 
been continued with increasingly good results. We have 
surely had reason to thank God and take courage for all 
that He is doing for us. The budget for the past year, 
$5,000, was fully met. The goal has been set at $6,000 
for 1924-25. I have no doubt this amount and more will 
be raised. From now on, each year will see an addition 
to the number of pastors (now 12) that receive their full 
support from Cuban churches. 

As yet we have only touched a small part of the terri- 
tory assigned us. True we have fine work in most of the 
large centers and that work is being constantly enlarged 
but the country districts, with the few exceptions of 
Baracoa, Juan Baron, Jibacoa, and Jiguani, are still 
virgin soil for evangelistic work. Here in many places 
the spiritists reign supreme, and yet some of our finest 
country churches have been worked up out of just such 
unpromising material. If we had the money to pay an 
assistant in connection with each of our present fields 
many of these fine country districts could be added to 
our work. Santiago is an example of something that we 
should be doing all along the line. Until recently we had 
but one pastor in this city of almost 100,000. Today we 
have three pastors with three organized churches and a 
number of growing missions, and best of all, the First 
Church, the mother of all the others, is filled to the doors 
every Sunday night. Bayamo has a large building 
project on hand and the pastor and his people are pushing 
the work in every quarter of the city. Camaguey has 
also opened two new Sunday schools with good success. 
The pastor at Palma Soriano has done exceedingly 
aggressive work during the year, with fine results. We 
must put up a new building in this town in the near 
future. 

Over 50 per cent of Cubans can neither read or write. 
That percentage probably passes 75 per cent in the 
Baracoa district where our finest country churches are 
situated. We must do something for these people. 
When the school and the church are not found side by 
side there is danger ahead. In that mountain region 
you will find among the members of our mission churches 
some of the finest young people in the land. We must 
take the most promising of these young men and women 
each year and bring them to Cristo. We should have at 
least 20 such pupils from our Baracoa churches. Many 
of our future ministers and missionary teachers will come 
from these mountains, if we but make their coming possi- 
ble. We must add to their apostolic ardor the training 
which our school at Cristo can give them. Trained and 
consecrated men and women of, this type will help to 
win Cuba for Christ. 
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A Life of William Carey by His Great-Grandson 


HIS WORK IN THE INDIAN EMPIRE, AND THE FOUNDING OF SERAM PORE 
MISSIONS AND COLLEGE BY THE THREE PIONEERS 


“Expect Great Things from God—Attempt Great Things for God”’ 
A REVIEW BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


ca N the preceding articles I have reviewed 
Carey’s life up to the time of his leaving 
bx} England for India. We come in this con- 
1 cluding article to his remarkable career as 
“| a foreign missionary. Who could have 
imagined that his thirty-two English 
years, in which “God laid on him, and 
through him on modern Christendom the constraint of 
world missions,” would be followed by forty Indian 
years, in which he and his colleagues ‘‘broke well nigh 
every path, which has since become a high-road of mis- 
sionary activity.” The story is a marvelous one and told 
with marked restraint, understanding and literary charm. 
We can only glance at it in outline, and advise our readers 
to make the volume their own. It should certainly be in 
every church, fhissionary and Sunday school library. 


xX 


After a false start and six weeks’ delay, it was on the 
13th of June, 1793, that the Danish East Indiaman ship 
with the Carey family and Thomas on board sailed from 
Dover, and in his diary that 
evening Carey wrote: ‘This 
has been a day of gladness to 
my soul. .I was returned, that 
I might take all my family with 
me, and enjoy all the blessings 
which I had surrendered to God. 
This ‘Ebenezer’ I raise. I hope 
to be strengthened by its every 
remembrance.” This was the 
beginning of a five months’ 
voyage by no means easy, with 
storms and seasickness. In all 
free hours Carey studied Ben- 
gali, and ‘‘came on very fast.” 
He had a genius for language 
acquisition. In the Bay of Ben- 
gal currents pulled them back 
almost a month from their goal. 
November 11th they reached 
Calcutta at last. As one result 
of this experience Carey wrote: 
“T hope I have learned the ne- 
cessity of bearing up in the 
things of God against wind 
and tide.... It is absolutely necessary to keep working 
up, if we mean to arrive at port.” Two divine promises 
were Carey’s peace: “Lo, I am with you alway even 
unto the end of the world” (what Livingstone called 
“the word of the most honorable Gentleman”), and 
“As thy day, thy strength shall be.” With this rod and 
this staff he felt protected and secure. 

The “first venturings” were made in Calcutta and 
vicinity. ‘Carey and Thomas were the first Englishmen 
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to voyage to our Indian Empire, indeed to Asia, for sheer 
love of Asia and of Christ.” For nearly two hundred 
years from the formation of the East India Company no 
place amongst that crowd of the eastward-bound was 
found for a Christian missionary. Carey was called to 
“be the first of British Christians to transform the East’s 
deep-rooted religions by grafting into their stocks the 
rich Evangel of Jesus. Beyond all others he was to be 
God’s lamplighter for the East.” 

“Thus destined, his introduction to India was sig- 
nificant. As their ship entered the Hooghly, boats drew 
alongside selling fish. In the midst of their chaffering, 
the fishers were surprised to be asked by Thomas 
whether they possessed or had read any Shastras—a 
question they till then had never met. ‘Do you think we 
should catch and sell fish,’ they said, ‘if we possessed or 
could read Shastras? They are for the learned and rich. 
We’re very poor.’ Carey’s ambition was to bring God’s 
Shastras within reach of India’s humblest, and so to pro- 
mote the education of the common people that they 
would be able and eager to read them.” 

The attention paid by the 
people to Thomas’ preaching 
greatly astonished and _ en- 
couraged Carey, as they began 
their first visits to surrounding 
villages. Bengal’s dense pop- 
ulation oppressed him, and the 
people’s marked religiousness 
moved him, as Paul was moved 
at Athens. Long experience 
was to teach him how slow the 
work of planting is, and what 
patience is demanded of the 
missionary. He had to pass 
through periods of financial 
difficulty that would overwhelm 
most men, with a family of 
seven, wife and one son in 
grave illness, no home but a 
comfortless garden house, first 
year’s income exhausted early 
in mid-January, no help from 
England possible in ten months. 
“Dejected,” “very much de- 
jected,” “full of perplexity 
about temporal things,’ “very weary’—these are 
diary entries expressive enough. And this was the 
beginning of a domestic tragedy. ‘The mental dis- 
order and distress,” says the biographer, “which har- 
rowed Mrs. Carey and her home for the next thirteen 
years, dates from this misery. Ill with dysentery, her 
first-born son still worse; unable to afford even bread; 
appalled at their destitution in a strange and friendless 
city-—her brain began to give way, her kindly nature - 
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suffered change. Who shall lay her melancholy to her 
charge? Nothing was here for reviling; everything for 
compassion and tears. Missionaries’ wives paid dearly 
in these pioneer years; Carey’s wife soonest and heavi- 
est.”” And we know that in that regard the pioneer days 
are not yet over. Missionaries’ wives, and ministers’ 
wives as well, have the heaviest end of the load to carry 
when it comes to heart-strain and nerve-wracking. It was 
wormwood and gall for Carey, with his hatred of debt 
and his tender love for his family; but in the midst of his 
distresses we find no backward turning: “Jan. 17.— 
Towards evening felt the all-sufficiency of God, and the 
stability of His promises, which much relieved my mind. 
As I walked home in the night, was enabled to roll all my 
cares on Him.” “Jan. 23.—I rejoice in having under- 
taken this work; and shall, even if I lose my life therein.”’ 

Let it not be forgotten that in Carey’s darkest hours 
it was a Company’s Salt-Assistant, Charles Short, who 
became the best of good Samaritans. When Carey and 
his family reached a place promised them it was to find 
the bungalow not vacant and neither shelter nor food for 
the family. Then this good man, out with his dog and 
gun, astonished at seeing a strange family arrive, hasted 
to the ghat and invited them to his house. ‘Nor did 
their missionary-errand chill his welcome, though he 
counted it absurd. After breakfast, he installed them as 
his guests, even the sick mother and Felix, and ‘insisted 
on supplying all their wants.’ He was Kipling’s ‘thou- 
sandth man, who will sink or swim with you in any 
water.’ Thus did this bachelor-Englishman lift loads 
from Carey’s life. He made no profession of religion, 
still less of trust in Christ, to Carey’s heartfelt pain. But 
he did walk by the golden rule, and proved neighbor to 
those stranded ones. Christ was a stranger, once more, 
in the persons of these His representatives that morning. 
This young Englishman took Him in.” 


XI 
Lack of funds compelled Carey to accept the superin- 


tendency of an indigo plantation, with a fixed and liberal .~ 


salary, and “substance to spare towards the publication 
of the Scriptures—what a cup running over.” This he 
could not doubt was God’s opening door. As indigo 
manager all his abilities were called into play during the 
six years from 1794 to 1800. He at once wrote to the 
Home Committee: ‘So I now inform the Society that I 
can subsist without any: further monetary’ assistance 
from them.” Thanking them for what they had done, 
and asking that what was intended to supply his wants 
might be appropriated to some other Mission, he said, 
“A large door is opened, and I have great hopes, If any 
lose caste for the gospel, I can offer them employment.” 

Bitter experiences were not over. The first season 
was unhealthy. Carey contracted “fen ague,” and his 
five-year-old Peter died of fever after brief illness; this 
creating almost unbelievable difficulties in getting the 
body buried, owing to the caste rigidity of the Hindus 
and Mohammedans. Those who wish to have a vivid 
realization of what missionaries pass through should 
read this story. Carey’s botany now came into play, 
and gave him an expert’s familiarity with rural North 
Bengal. He says he “learned every process of local farm- 
ing, every secret of economy, and every trick of the peo- 
ple.” All this was preparation for the educational work 
that was to come later. And all the time, too, he was 
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busy with his language study and translating. Then 
came a permanent gloom upon his wife and he went down 
into. what he described as “indeed the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death to me,” in his diary for February 3, 
1795. “Mine is a lonesome life’”’ was an expressive entry 
on March 14. Home letters failed to reach him for 
nearly two years, adding to his distress. He seemed 
clean forgotten. ‘From Fuller’s ‘ropeholders’ at the 
mine-mouth no twitch nor tremor of the rope!’ But at 
last letters came, telling of increasing missionary interest 
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in the churches. There came also a letter from the home 
treasurer, in the name of the Committee, expressive of 
their displeasure at the business relations into which he 
and Thomas had entered. “They earnestly caution and 


-entreat them not to engage too deeply in the affairs of 


this life, lest it should damp their ardor, if not divert 
them from their work.” This touched Carey to the 
quick, since he and his family would have starved and 
the Mission perished but for his ability to work. More 
than that, from the first it had been a point of conscience 
with him that pioneer missionaries should soon be self- 
supporting. Only on that basis had he volunteered. In 
his reply he said: “To vindicate my own spirit or conduct 
I am very averse, it being a constant maxim with me 
that, if my conduct will not vindicate itself, it is not 
worth vindicating. We really thought we were acting in 
conformity with the Society’s wish. True, they did not 
specify indigo; but trade in timbers was suggested, and 
cultivation of the ground. . . . I may declare that, after a 
bare allowance for my family, my whole income, and 
some months much more, goes for the purposes of the 
gospel, in supporting pundits and school-teachers and 
the like. The love of money has not prompted me to this 
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indigo-business. I am indeed poor, and always shall be, 
till the Bible is published in Bengali and Hindustani, and 
the people need no further instruction.” 

No line of life, says Carey, could have afforded him 
more leisure or opportunity for service. Every Sunday, 
with the factory closed, and also during two or three 
evenings a week, he would be out in some of his 200 vil- 
lages. With no roads he had to tramp it on the ridged 
narrow paths between the little rice-fields. Often he 
walked twenty miles a day thus. On foot or horseback 


he would cover half of his district each winter. ‘‘Preach-’ 


ing the gospel,” he says, “‘is the very element of my soul. 
Over twenty miles square I published Christ’s name.” 
The people were interested but intensely ignorant and 
the social cost of breaking caste was too terrible. Carey 
reminds one of Brainerd in his constant introspection and 
lamentations over his spiritual coldness and insensibility; 
yet always he holds to his work as of direct divine ap- 
pointment, for which he would exchange with no one. 
In 1799 he first saw widow-burning, and then vowed, like 
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Lincoln at the sight of slave women sold at auction in 
New Orleans, “to hit this accursed thing hard, if God 
should spare him.” He longed for helpers. Then a let- 
ter from Halifax came telling him that W. Ward, a 
young printer who walked with him from Rippon’s 
Chapel one Sunday evening, conversing about his jour- 
ney to India, was coming out to see him and work with 
him. This was cheering news at the very time when 
Carey’s generous employer, George Udney, a noble Chris- 
tian man, had decided to close the indigo works at Mud- 
nabati at the end of the year. 


“The divine leading was soon manifest.” One work . 


closing, with official decrees that no further missionary 
effort should be allowed in the district, another door 
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opened. Carey learned that Governor Bie, taught by 
glorious Schwartz the worth of Protestant Missions, had 
flung wide to them the gates of Serampore—where they 
could establish schools, print the Scriptures, and preach 
without challenge. More than that, not only had Ward 
the printer arrived, but also Marshman, third member of 
a missionary trio that will be remembered as long as mis- 
sionary history is known. There was great regret among 
the people at the closing of the Mission, the sick espe- 
cially mourning Carey’s going, for his Mudnabati home 
had been a “kind of dispensatory,” as well as refuge. 
But he left no convert, to his distress of mind. They 
came later, however, and are coming yet. Printer Ward 
had discovered that, except for a few Old Testament 
chapters, the whole Bible was translated into Bengali, in 
Carey’s neat penmanship, in thousands of sheets! “In 
his five and a half Mudnabati years he had broken the 
back of his first great translation-work! He left the 
Word of the God to the people, and Europeans of the 
district to keep the light burning.” 

On the first morning of 1800, after tender farewells, 
the little missionary party with their belongings and the 
printing press left Malda for the down-river run to 
Serampore, which they reached on Friday, January roth. 
Carey’s apprenticeship was over; his new leadership was 
to begin. ‘ 

XII 

“In the whole History of Missions we know of no 
grander chapter than Serampore,” says Dr. George 
Adam Smith. And our own Dr. Mabie said, “The tri- 
umvirate of Serampore formed the base of a battle-line 
for all Asia.” It was a notable triumvirate—Carey the 
shoemaker apprentice, Ward the printer boy, Marshman 
the bookseller’s parcel-carrier. Where could one find 
three more striking examples of what the power of God 
can work out in humble and simple human lives when 
these are surrendered to Him? 

Serampore was strategic, on a highway, at a main- 
stream, two hours only from Calcutta, but secure from 
hostile forces. A populous, well-ordered, healthful and 
beautiful town; Denmark’s Bengal port; its ghats and 
roadstead busy with ships of Denmark and the world; 
its residents polyglot—Danes, Germans, French, Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, Armenians, Greeks, Sikhs, Mussul- 
mans, and Hindus. Here the Mission found a city of 
refuge, yet impact on the world. Carey here preached 
to many nations. But the district was overwhelmingly 
Hindu, and Brahmin influence especially strong. One 
attempt by the Moravians to establish a Mission had 
failed. Though the town was under a Danish and 
Protestant flag, only four families were Protestant—the 
rest Hindu or Mohammedan, Greek Church Armenian 
or Roman Catholic—all so entrenched in their beliefs, 
and the Hindu so tenacious of caste, that “preaching 
seemed ploughing on rock.” Carey knew how grim 
would be the struggle, but he hailed the change from his 
northern loneliness, and a Fellowship was fused which 
lasted till death—meaning for Ward, Carey:and Marsh- 
man 23, 34, and 37 years. ‘The threefold cord was never 
broken, though many would fain have cut or torn it 
apart.” 

Carey founded Serampore on “equality for each, pre- 
eminence for none; rule by majority, submission to that 
rule; allocation of function by collective vote; superin- 
tendence by each in monthly rotation, including pur- 
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chase of supplies, presidency of the table, keeping of ac- 
counts, direction of the servants, interviewing of callers, 
and the conduct of the weekly English service. And the 
bold stroke paid. This democratic basis of the Mission 
and the family was a secret of its strength. He would 
have them call no man Master, least of all himself. 
“One was their Master, even Christ.”” There was “a 
meeting every Saturday evening to regulate family con- 
cerns, and settle any difference that may have arisen 
in the week. Should any be hurt in their minds, and 
not mention it then, they would meet with little pity 
afterwards, and, indeed, would be guilty of a crime.” 
This open treatment succeeded admirably. If there was 
a complaint it was amicably settled. “He tells us how 
from the beginning he solemnly, secretly, bound himself 
to be never the conscious occasion of friction.”” What a 
model leader for a Mission! Then the biographer has a 
paragraph worthy of special notice: 

“The Settlement’s salvation lay in the mutual for- 
biddance of trading and of labor for personal gain, in the 
pooling of all earnings, the apportionment of frugal pay 
to each family according to its needs, and the consecra- 
tion of the whole surplus to the Mission’s expansion. 
Here they strictly followed Moravian precedent, smoth- 
ering all covetous impulse ere its birth.’”’ Allocation of 
function settled itself. Publication of the Scriptures was 
the business most urgent. To make money towards its 
heavy cost the Marshmans opened boys’ and girls’ 
boarding schools—soon the best in Bengal—of which 
wealthy Europeans took thankful advantage. “Every- 
body sent a son to Serampore.”’ These boarders and the 
missionaries’ children helped to keep the Settlement in 
lively humanness and moral health. Carey and Foun- 
tain prepared the copy and Ward did the printing. So 
“all have their hearts entirely in the work,” says Carey. 
“Ward is the very man we needed. I have much pleas- 
ure in him, and expect much from him. Marshman is a 
prodigy of diligence and prudence. Learning the lan- 
guage is mere play to him. He has acquired in four 
months as much as I did in eight.””. Thankful too was he 
for Hannah Marshman, ‘whose unruffled temper, ex- 
traordinary prudence, devoutness and zeal made her the 
Settlement’s true mother, the Missions’ saving health.”’ 

The descriptions of Carey’s interviews with the 
Brahmins, who were surprised at his knowledge of their 
Shastras, which not one in hundreds of themselves had 
so much as seen, are exceedingly interesting, showing his 
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skill in turning points against them, so that, as was the 
case with His Master, they dared not ask him further 
questions. We can only mention his election as professor 
of Bengali in the new College in 1801, which opened to 
him a sphere of wide usefulness and influence. Carey 
gave his salary of Rs. 500 a month to the Mission, except 
a modest allowance made him for “decent apparel.” 
At Fort William College Carey had as students the young 
Englishmen, many from the aristocracy, who were to 
become the leaders of the Empire. Of his first 45 men, 
for example, 21 rose to be judges, two became Provisional 
Governors-General, and so on. Before Carey’s first term 
ended, he was appointed to teach Sanskrit as well as 
Bengali. He was also able to investigate sa#i and arouse 
official opinion for its abolition. The Mission never 
ceased its protests and efforts until, after a quarter cen- 
tury, the end was accomplished and this fearful practice 
was forbidden. Through the whole three decades of his 
teaching life Carey served this College. His college 
rooms were the center of literary activity. He drew 
around him a band of enthusiastic writers, and the be- 
ginnings of modern Bengali literature were the product 
of his pundits. He was a member of the Asiatic Society, 
where he met Calcutta’s intellectuals. Ward published 
in four volumes “‘A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindus,” with translations from their 
principal writings, which for half a century was a stand- 
ard authority. Thus they extended their influence be- 
yond the mission boundaries. 

A chapter of Carey’s Indian Stories shows the humor 
and wisdom of his work in this line. 


XIII 


Carey’s aim had been to give.God’s Word to Bengal 
and the nearer Hindustan; now he heard a voice bidding 
him give it to all India. The College brought him into a 
comradeship with many of India’s ablest pundits of the 
diverse vernaculars, and he saw that through this array 
of multilingual Indian scholars he might develop and 
multiply his own powers indefinitely, and translate the 
Word of God into all the chief tongues of the land. He set 
himself to the work, his colleagues aiding. Great en- 
couragement came with the organization of the British 
Bible Society. Carey realized that. the surest path to his 
multilingual goal lay in translating the Scriptures 
straight into Sanskrit, for all his pundits knew Sanskrit 
and could translate it into their vernaculars. Besides, 
in no other way could the Bible win such an entrance 
into India’s cultured circles, for Sanskrit had a sacred 
character ensuring reverence. Imagine the work he had 
to do at this time. Here is the diary of a day, reported 
under pressure to an intimate home-friend: 

Thursday, June 12, 1806: 

5.45-10.—Hebrew chapter. Prayer. Bengali Family 
Worship. Persian with Munshi. Hindustani. Bkfast. 
“Ramayana” with Sanskrit Pundit. 

10—1.30.—College. 

1.30-6.—Dinner. Beng. Isaiah proofs. Skt. ‘‘“Matthew,” 
with Mrityuniay. 

6-7.—Tea. Telugu with Pundit. Visitor from England. 

7-9.—Prepared and preached Eng. sermon to about 40. 
Got £60 from a Judge present for our Calcutta Chapel. 

g—11.—Beng. Ezekiel revision. [Letter to Ryland. Greek 
test. chapter. 

Not much waste time in that day, and no wonder his 
friends warned him he could not stand such a pace. 
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But he went on for a generation, not only with such a 
program as this, but with his preaching and mission 
interests and family affairs adding to the pressure. 
Conversions and baptisms were frequent, often of men 
of considerable gifts. The aim now was not only to 
furnish India with the Bible, but to take all India for 
Christ. “Serampore’s thoughts swept wide orbits.” 
Missionaries of sister societies not seldom received from 
them first guidings and training. 

The heaviest blow the Mission received was in August, 
1806, when in the midst of this wide planning the Gov- 
ernment suddenly gave instructions that the Mission 
should not preach to the natives, or distribute pamph- 
lets, or send out native preachers. There was deep di:- 
tress and anxiety, and but for Denmark’s protectiveness 
they would have been “swallowed up quick.’’ “Our 
enemies,” they said, “want to shut us out, but God has 
shut us in.” Danish Governor Krefting reminded the 
British Acting Governor that this Mission was under 
his sovereign’s peculiar patronage and this prevented 
extreme measures. But the preaching place in Lall 
Bazar was closed, and all gospel campaigning stopped. 
Then a converted Armenian, M. Petruse, enlarged his 
own house for their preaching hall, and a Mr. Robert 
Griffe lent his school for like use. Carey refrained from 
counselling defiance of the hostile Government, and “it 
flashed on him that this thrusting from British Indian 
advance might be their fit opportunity to make trial of 
Burma. They had turned their thoughts thither be- 
fore, but the impassable forests, which separated it from 
Bengal, had seemed to put it beyond their reach. Now, 
perhaps, was God’s hour for its attempting. And this 
might eventually lead them into China. They set apart 
an extra Friday-hour for prayer.” Note that. They sent 
on a reconnoitering expedition to Burma one of the mis- 
sionaries who was refused admission to Bengal. 

During the months of repression Serampore became 
amazingly polyglot. There were written, spoken or read 
among them 17 languages. Carey, the most diverse lin- 
guist of all, had earned the degree which Brown Univer- 
sity conferred upon him in 1807. To counter the for- 
bidding of preaching in Lall Bazar the Mission began to 
build its long purposed Union Chapel. Government 
threatened, but surrendered to the petition of more than 
a hundred city men, who at Marshman’s urging, took 
their stand in its defense. Thus friends were raised up 
unexpectedly. Then, while the Calcutta officials were 
unfriendly, Sir James Mackintosh, Bombay’s new Re- 
corder, invited Carey to open a Mission there. The re- 
port brought back from Rangoon was so encouraging 
that in the summer of 1807 they prepared for a larger 
Burman undertaking, considering even the transference 
of the whole Mission thither. 

But at this moment a second thunderbolt came. A 
new Governor-General was poisoned against the Mis- 
sion, and Lord Minto was persuaded to order the imme- 
diate transference of the Mission Press to Calcutta, the 
discontinuance of all attempts to convert the Bengalis, 
and the cessation of services even in Mr. Petruse’s 
house. “We are a few poor sheep, despised of every 
one,” wrote Mrs. Marshman at this time. They agreed 
to meet for prayer at earliest dawn. ‘The night’s cogi- 
tations brought little comfort to Carey. In the morning 
prayer-session ‘he wept,’ says Ward, ‘like a child,’ know- 
ing that the Press, removed to Calcutta, would not be 
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safe a day.’’ Carey was commissioned to communicate 
with Governor Krefting and Lord Minto. For a time 
expulsion was threatened. Describing events, Carey 
wrote a remarkable letter home in which he said: “Many 
would rejoice to see us expelled. We have no security 
but in God....I have no doubt but our troubles will 
tend to the furtherance of the gospel. We mean to in- 
form Lord Minto that we are prepared to suffer in this 
Cause, rather than abandon our work, but we hope to do all 
in the most respectful manner possible. I do not know 
that anything ever so affected me. My mind is full of 
tumultuous cogitations. I trust Jehovah will appear 
for us.” 

“And wondrously He did appear. Carey was granted 
an interview with Governor Krefting; Marshman and he 
audience with Lord Minto, with whom they left a care- 
ful memoir of their Indian toil. They told him of their 
purpose to suffer rather than betray their trust. They 
deeply impressed him. Governor Krefting challenged 
the British Government’s right to order the transfer of 
the Mission Press to Calcutta, and indeed forbade its 
removal. Lord Minto discerned that he had been ill- 
advised. Within a month he and his Government 
climbed down—not just suffering their injunction to lie 
idle, but revoking it in black and white, to Serampore’s 
unbounded joy.” Carey wrote, ““The crests of our chal- 
lenges have much fallen.” The way to preach and print 
and evangelize was once more clear. 

Then the Mission printing works were burned, with 
heavy loss in Carey’s language manuscripts, besides 
that in buildings, paper, type, equipment—a money loss 
of 60,000 to 70,000 Rupees. ‘‘Nothing was saved but the 
presses,” wrote Carey to his nephew. “This is a heavy 
blow, as it will stop our printing the Scriptures for a long 
time. Twelve months’ hard labor will not reinstate us; 
not to mention loss of property, Mss., etc., which we 
shall scarcely ever surmount. I wish to be still, and know 
that the Lord is God, and to bow to His will in everything. 
He will no doubt bring good out of this evil, and make 
it promote His interests; but at present the providence 
is exceeding dark. No lives were lost. We cannot tell 
what was the cause of the fire.” 

A spirit and faith like that cannot be conquered. 
Through heavy domestic trials Carey was sustained, as 
through these calamitous circumstances and the Press 
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disaster brought a large increase of giving in the home 


land, as well as generous aid in India. Their hearts were 
cheered by the reflection that in twelve years their one 
Bengal church of eleven members had become eleven 
churches with an average of thrice eleven in each. They 
had twenty native evangelists. The leaven was spread- 
ing. The fire could not touch these encouragements. 
On the Sunday after the fire there was only one possible 
text for Carey—“Be still, and know that I am God.” 
In the end, it turned out that the fire had been a blessing 
in disguise and had made new friends and helpers. 
Britain repaired the loss in two months; and not just the 
Baptist but all the Free Churches joined, besides many 
Anglican. Fuller wrote Carey from England: “This fire 
has given your undertaking ‘a celebrity which nothing 
else, it seems, could: The public is now giving us their 
praises. Eight hundred guineas have been offered for 
Dr. Carey’s likeness! Ought we not to tremble?” 


XIV 


Government difficulties were not over. Anti-Mission 
forces once more gained ascendancy. One English mis- 
sionary was ejected. Then America’s first Asian mis- 
sionaries were similarly ousted—the Judsons, the New- 
ells, Hall, the Notts, and Luther Rice. They were for- 
bidden from every British Indian Presidency and De- 
pendency; and the preposterous interdict was absolute. 
Even a year later, when the Judsons dared East again 
from Mauritius, they only eluded swift arrest in Madras 
by immediate embarkation for Rangoon. The official 
eyes were sleepless. “That they were Americans was, 
it may be judged, their offence in those days of strained 
relations between the States and ourselves, and doubt- 
less this counted. But the Administration was as for- 
ward with missionaries of our own; they banned them 
all, and demanded their withdrawal; that they were mis- 
sionaries was their misdeed.’’ Carey wrote: “I mourn, on 
my country’s account, that preaching the gospel should 
be regarded in the same light as committing a felony.” 

Judson’s experiences do not belong to this story. The 
worst evil that had befallen Serampore, worse than 
Government hostility, was the appearance of internal 
friction and contention. With the coming of younger 
men, and the development of Serampore College, 
founded by Carey when he was sixty and the fruit of 
-years of hope and planning, a critical spirit grew into 
dissension, and this spread in England, until a seven 
years’ blight fell upon the cause at home, and utter dis- 
aster would have overtaken the Mission but for the 
sublime spirit and courage with which Carey, Marshman 
and Ward suffered the cruel and false insinuations and 
charges. The biographer gives only enough to disprove 
the charges and make clear the way in which Carey met 
the blows that sank deep into his sensitive soul. These 
chapters should be read by all who would know the evil 
that can be done by suspicion spread until rumor begins 
and soon a scandal lies over the land. The principal 
attacks were upon Marshman, who visited England to 
make his defense. Carey refused to defend himself. 
His principle was, ‘“When you are evil spoken of, go on 
living so nobly that the slander cannot be believed.” He 
mourned greatly over it all, however, especially because 
“the present disputes are between brethren of the same 
Christian name. Satan has indeed gained an advantage 
over us. ... Let prayer after reiterated prayer, and fast- 
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ing, public and private, be persevered in, that God’s 
Spirit, which is certainly withdrawn, may return and 
bless us with peace and prosperity.” To his sisters in 
England, greatly disturbed, he made answer, “I detest the 
misrepresentations so long and so unjustly maintained. I 
hope you will never say another word to me of this.” 

This was the reward the three men received from the 
home Committee for having earned good salaries and 
given all except enough for mere subsistence for them- 
selves and families to the furtherance of the work. But 
when 1830 brought the quarrel to a close by transferring 
the Serampore properties to eleven home trustees, 
“Blessed be God!’ they cried, “that we have lived to see 
this day! Now shall our grey heads go down to the 
grave in peace!” 

The closing chapters tell of the building of Serampore 
College, one of India’s finest educational institutions 
today, with its broad basis and fraternal spirit; of the 
Calcutta crashes which reduced resources and brought 
Carey special grief, since the reduction of his salary ‘“‘put 
it out of my power to support our missionary stations” 
(he had been giving Rs. 600 to these monthly); of the 
way friends rose to sustain these stations; of the satis- 
fied years—the last four of Carey’s life, from 1830 until 
the morning of June 9, 1834, when with “tranquil trust 
in his crucified and glorified Saviour,” he testified with 
thankfulness that there he, as ever, found his peace. 
He was within two months of being seventy-three when 
he died. He said a little while before, that he had 
“scarcely a wish ungratified.” His Bengali Bible once 
more re-edited and revised; the College Statutes fixed, 
accordant with his convictions and desires; juniors of 
the finest mind and spirit at hand to fill the elders’ 
places; their schools and College answering the best 
expectations; their stations never so numerous and far- 
stretched; the Indian Administration sympathetic and 
cooperative; the Serampore home captains brave, and 
their supporters in the churches bounteous; Britain’s 


‘trade with India to be freed, and her West Indian slaves 


to be emancipated; his own sons with him, two with 
honorable missionary records, and the third the Mission’s 
treasurer! Surely, his years were satisfied with good. 
He had seen the color-bar removed from India’s civil 
and military service. It was one of the College Statutes 
that ‘‘no caste, color, country nor creed shall disqualify 
any from the classes.” And he was cheerful to the last. 
Disease could not touch his spirit. As Samuel Vincent 
says, “This man, whose varied greatness as philanthro- 
pist, scholar, missionary and saint is likely to become 
conspicuous in proportion as his age recedes, died as 
humble as a little child.” He instructed that the only 
inscription on his wife Charlotte’s monument, added to 
his name and dates, should be those lines of Watt’s: 
“A wretched, poor and helpless worm, 
On Fhy kind arms I fall,” 

It has been a spiritual tonic to read and review this 
work, and I sincerely trust that every pastor who reads 
the review may put the volume in his library, for it is 
full of lessons and illustrations, a quickener of trust, a 
revelation of divine power working through human 
personalities. The Doran Company presents it in 
worthy form; and a debt of gratitude is due to the biog- 
rapher, Rev. S. Pearce Carey, who has accomplished 
nobly his purpose to “reveal the man” in the life he has 
fittingly told. 
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Christianity in Practice in Japan 


BY HELEN ELGIE SCOTT OF OSAKA 


aK 





mT E ARE living in Osaka, a city of 1,700,000, 
eS 


the industrial center of Japan, and all the 
civic problems resulting from rapid 
growth, multiplication of factories and 
congested population are here in intensi- 
fied form. So appalling is the need that, 
at first thought, it seems as if the burden 
were too great for us to think of lifting even the smallest 
fraction of it. Yet we are here as the ambassadors of 
Christ, and He would not have us silent and dumb be- 
cause the task is beyond human power, and we long to 
show the people of this country too that all these prob- 
lems of human life can find their only solution in an 
application of the teachings of Jesus. 

In studying the conditions, we conferred with the doc- 
tors who compiled the vital statistics of the city, and 
found them very much concerned over the alarming 
increase in infant mortality. Pages and pages of statis- 
tics in the City Hall, carefully compiled and tabulated. 
But what good would all this do so long as the mothers 
were left in ignorance as to the cause of the death and 
sickness of their little ones and given no help to over- 
come these fatal conditions? The doctors and officials 
were conscious of this lack and were casting about for a 
way to meet it, so we found them ready to listen and 
most eager to know of the methods employed in the 
United States to combat this same evil. 

They seized upon the set of posters supplied us by the 
“Better Babies’ Movement” of the “Woman’s Home 
Companion,” and which we had 
translated into Japanese—words 
and pictures both—and have 
copied and exhibited them over 
and over again. In fact, our first 
set of these was quite worn to 
rags in the use of these doctors 
who borrowed them. We can- 
not tell just how great a factor 
these “Better Babies” publica- 
tions have been in bringing 
about a “Baby Exhibition” in 
the People’s Hall last July, but ° 
we do know that this is a part 
of the harvest from that seed- 
sowing. More than one thou- 
sand babies were registered and 
examined here, and much pub- 
licity in connection with it 
brought to the minds of many 
the need of caring for the health 
of the infants. 

Now that the National 
Mothers’ Association is pub- 
lishing in leaflet form the illus- 
trations and _ instructions of 
these posters, the doctors have 
heartily approved of these, and 
the one at the head of the City 
Health Department said: “This 
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is just what we have been needing for the instruction 
of the mothers, but we didn’t quite know how to go 
about it.” 

Not long ago one of the doctors who came to help us 
in a meeting in our home for the mothers of the neigh- 
borhood told us that a number of the physicians of the 
city have formed a society now for this kind of work, 
and said, ‘“‘We need your cooperation in order to reach 
the mothers; any time, in any place, where you may ar- 
range a meeting, we will gladly furnish a speaker from 
among our number, and thank you for the opportunity.” 
Another one of these doctors who is himself a Christian 
said, “In all this work for the welfare of the children, we 
need the Christ spirit; otherwise it will fall short and be 
lacking in permanency. We need the help of the Chris- 
tian missionaries.” 

Because the officials know of our interest in these 
problems, when meetings have been held in the Munici- 
pal Day Nurseries and the Mothers’ Consultation 
Bureau, we have been asked to take part also, and have 
found attentive audiences as we tried to tell them why 
followers of Jesus have a special interest in all Child 
Welfare. 

In investigating conditions among the school children, 
we found that by far the largest per cent of deaths 
recorded was due to digestive and intestinal troubles, 
and when we asked what was being done in the schools, 
we were shown the scales provided for weighing the 
pupils, and the reports which are made out semi-annu- 
ally. Then we inquired, “When 
a child is under-weight, what 
is done about it?” “Nothing 
more, after the report is sent 
to the parents.” That seemed 
an opportune time to explain 
the “Nutrition Classes” which 
have been solving this problem 
for so many of the under-nour- 
ished children in American 
schools. “The very thing we 
need here,” was the response 
of, the Principal, and he very 
enthusiastically closed with the 
offer to give lessons in “food 
selection and preparation” to 
the mothers of the under-weight 
children of the school in our 
immediate neighborhood. I 
verily believe that this could 
be duplicated in all the city 
schools, and the door is wide 
open for a whole staff of ‘public 
health workers.” 

So here is where our cooking 
classes come in, you see. These 
are not designed to teach the 
making of fancy cakes or the 
special dishes for unusual occa- 
sions, but they are planned to 
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teach the mothers how to select the most nutritious 
food and prepare balanced meals so that the family 
may be kept in health. It is indeed a satisfaction to 
hear the women who have been in these classes say, 
“My children have so much vigor than:before I knew 
about food values.”” Or, “We have much less sick- 
ness in our home than ever before,” and ‘‘My husband 
says our food is so much better than it used to be and yet 
it costs less.” We know that preventive work is worth 
far more than remedial, and isn’t it more effectual to 
fight the Dragon Disease with a cooking lesson of this 
sort than a bottle of medicine? 

The women have been so appreciative of the help 
received in these classes, and the number of requests for 
more has been far in advance of our ability to comply, so 
send us a band of good dieticians, along with the public 
health nurses, and we’ll guarantee work enough for all. 

Probably a part of this interest is due to the “cultural 
movement” which has come to the fore these days. 
Societies are being formed all over the country for “the 
betterment of living conditions,” and while the people 
are eager to learn of our ways of living, invitations to 
our homes are readily accepted. Now is the day of the 
missionary teacher when many are asking to be taught. 
Some of our callers come because they want to see how 
the furniture is arranged in a foreign home; others are 
interested in the dress of the foreigner, now that our dress 
is being adopted by increasing numbers of the women. 

It was the subject of dress that brought an invitation 
to address a meeting of the school teachers of the city 
one day last fall. In speaking there of the ideal dress as 
one allowing freedom of movement and consequent 
physical vigor and health, the attention of the leader 
was caught, for this has been her problem as an official 
in the Educational Department, how to promote the 
health of the teachers. After the meeting this Mrs. 
Yamamoto came out to our house to hear more of the 
methods of Health Education now being used in Ameri- 
can schools. And then she told us how, in her desire to 
help the teachers find a way to better health, she had 
arranged these meetings for the study of the foreign 
dress as a first step. So it was an eager mind we found 
here in this public-spirited little woman, ready for all the 
help we could give her in formulating a program for 
Health Education in the schools. 

For the sake of our own health, we have been using 
the “Health Building Exercises” of Walter Camp and 
have a set of victrola records for these with music. When 
these were explained to Mrs. Yamamoto she asked if we 
would be willing to come with them to a gathering of the 
teachers and instruct them in the use of these and mat- 
ters pertaining to health. You know how we have been 
looking for opportunities to meet those on the inside of 
the school walls, so you can imagine how delighted we 
were to receive such an invitation. 

So this has been a part of the work this past year— 
meeting with the teachers in groups of about 200 at a 
time, and helping to show them the way to better health 
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for themselves, and interesting them in the plans for the 
betterment of the health of the school children. 

The increasing enthusiasm which these teachers have 
shown is most gratifying, and now they tell me that these 
up-to-date health-building exercises are being taught in 
nearly all the schools of the city and in some of the 
suburbs already. At the meetings of the Far Eastern 
Olympic in May, several hundred children selected from 
the various schools will give these exercises on the field, 
and we are gladly helping them to prepare for that event, 
believing this to be a step toward the fulfilment of the 
entire program of the ‘Modern Health Crusade.” 

In all this work, the forming of friendships with so 
many fine teachers has been a delight personally, and it 
is astonishing to find so many among them who are al- 
ready Christians but who are hindered by their Buddhist 
families from attendance at church. They seem espe- 
cially to appreciate Christian fellowship. 

Both among the officials and the teachers we have 
heard astonishment expressed in such statements as 
these: ‘‘We didn’t know that the missionaries were 
interested in these problems of ours,” and “We thought 
the Christians were thinking only of getting into heaven, 
and did not know that they would help us in making our 
city a better place to live in.” Then it has been good 
to tell them how we, as Christians, are interested in 
everything that is for the betterment of humanity; that 
the laws of health have been written in our bodies by 
our Creator, and that we are seeking harmony with His 
Will in this, too, as in everything that may bring nearer 
the coming of His Kingdom. 

With these many doors opening before us, and each 
open door seems to lead to other open doors, you see why 
we can insist that the best missionary work is still in the 
future. If you have read the January number of The 
Japan Evangelist, then you have seen how well Mr. Olds 
puts it in the address given to the Missionary association 
of this district a few months ago. Our experience here 
leads us to agree with him that ‘‘the greatest work we 
can do in Japan will be done through the influence of our 
personal relationships with the men and women whom 
we can come to look upon as friends,” and it certainly 
is a big task, to ‘measure up to the demands of friend- 
ship” these days when our help is being sought in so 
many ways. There is no need for ‘‘a missionary dic- 
tator,” but there zs need for the missionary friend. 

Life is very full and rich these days, and we wish that 
more of our young people in the homeland could know 
the joy of service in Japan. Do make it plain to those 
in college that a life invested here now is sure to bring 
the richest returns; the ways in which the friendliness and 
saving power of Christ can be expressed are numberless, 
and all kinds of opportunities call for all kinds of ability. 
May it not be that this “Health work” is included in 
Christ’s program for the work of His disciples when He 
told them as they watched His healing of the sick, 
“greater works than these shall ye do’’? 

Osaka, Japan. 
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Jesus’ Love of Men 


In the chapter on “The Choice of the Cross” in his 
suggestive book The Jesus of History, Professor T. R. 
Glover has this passage, which describes beautifully the 
feeling of the Master, and the feeling that should also 
animate His disciples wherever they live and serve, 
in mission field or in the routine of home activities. 

“First of all we may put His love of men. He never 
lost the individual in the mass, never lost sight of the 
human being who needed God. The Teacher who put 
the law of kindness in the great phrase, ‘Go with him 
twain’ (Matt. 5:41), was not likely to limit himself in 
meeting men’s needs. He was bound to do more than 
we should expect, when He saw people whom He could 
help; and it is that spirit of abounding generosity that 
shows a man what to do. Everywhere, every day, He 
met the call that quickened thought and shaped purpose. 

“He walked down a street; and the scene of misery or 
of sin came upon Him with pressure; He could not pass 


‘by, as we do, and fail to note what we do not wish to 


think of. He knows a pressure upon His spirit for the 
man, the child, the woman—for the one who sins, the 
one who suffers, the other who dies. They must be got 
in touch with God. He sits with His disciples at a meal 
—the men whom He loved—He watches them, He lis- 
tens to them. Peter, James, John, one after the other, 
becomes a call to Him. They need redemption; they 
need far more than they dream; they need God. That 
pressure is there night and day—it becomes intercession, 
and that grows into inspiration. Our prayers suffer, 
some one has said, for our want of identification with the 
world’s sin and misery. He was identified with the 
world’s sin and misery, and they followed Him into His 
prayer. It becomes with Him an imperative necessity 
to effect man’s reconciliation with God. All His ex- 
perience of man, His love of man, call Him that way. 

“We do not see God, as Jesus said. He must make 
plain to men, as it never was made plain before, the love 
of God. He must secure that it is for every man the 
greatest reality in the world, the one great flaming fact 
that burns itself living into every man’s consciousness. 
... He is the great interpreter of God, and only by the 
cross can He interpret God, make God real to us, and 
bring us into the very heart of God.” 

What an inspiring thought that our Lord calls His 
disciples to be companion workers in carrying on this 
world-redeeming mission of bringing lost men to God 
through Him. That is the missionary motive. The 
cross was followed by the resurrection, and so the tragedy 
was swallowed up in victory. With “life and immor- 
tality brought to light,” in the resurrection power the 
apostles began their missionary conquests. To quote 
again from Professor Glover: 

“The Lamb of God taketh away the sins of the world.’ 
So we read at the beginning of the Fourth Gospel, and 
it is a wonderful summary of what Jesus has done... 
For, as we survey the centuries, we find that the Lamb 
of God has taken away the sin of the world—to a degree 


that no one can imagine who has not studied the ancient 
world. Those who know the heathen world intimately 
will know best the difference He has made. All this new 
life, this new joy, this new victory over death and sin 
is attached to the living and victorious Son of God.” 


a 


“Holding the Ropes” and “Cutting 
the Nerve” 


That is a familiar and striking simile, ‘Holding the 
ropes,” while the missionaries go down into the well of 
heathenism. When William Carey started the foreign 
mission enterprise on its way in England, it took a long 
time to secure a sufficient and stable number of rope- 
holders, and many of them in time let go their hold for 
one reason or another. Chief of reasons was the spread 
of rumors about the way the Serampore Mission was 
run. Vague charges grew into suspicion, and suspicion 
developed into distrust, and distrust led to rope-drop- 
ping. The lives of Carey and Marshman were deeply 
wounded and would have been embittered but for their 
Christian grace and their Master’s support. For years 
men who ought to have been holding the ropes, as they 
had promised to do, were engaged in cutting the nerve 
of missions. It took years to overcome this unfortunate 
period of dissension in England, and it was only by 
reason of the indomitable will and courage of Carey, 
Marshman and Ward, and the backing of the Govern- 
ment that knew the value and character of their work 
that the great Serampore College and the Mission 
founded by Carey survived the attacks at home. 

There is a lesson in this episode, which is clearly 
brought out but not dwelt upon in the new Life of 
William Carey. The day will perhaps never pass, so 
long as human nature remains untransformed by divine 
grace, in which some who should belong to the 


_noble brotherhood of ‘“‘rope-holders” will not instead 


yield to the temptation to “cut the nerve” of foreign 
missions. It is not a difficult thing to do. The spread 
of rumor without verification; the thoughtless criticism 
of missionaries or of those who are in charge of mission- 
ary affairs; the attitude of indifference—nothing more 
is necessary to injure a cause which requires constant 
and cordial support for its steady advancement. 

Suppose that, for the sake of our church life at home, 
for the sake of the young disciples who are just coming 
into church relations, for the sake of the noble army of 
men and women who are giving their lives in the “well,” 
and for the sake of Jesus Christ, who gave His life on 
Calvary’s cross that He might after His resurrection 
give His Great Commission to evangelize all nations, we 
should all resolve by the grace of God to become “rope- 
holders” this year; realizing, too, what is involved in 
that term for each individual—prayer, interest, service, 
support; hearty, sincere, steady. 

Rope-holding is work for God; nerve-cutting isn’t. 
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The Matter of Stewardship 
The question of Stewardship is one of those that will 


never be settled until it is settled right. It is an indi- 


vidual and not a collective question. Jesus took the 
individual and placed him at the summit of His thought 
and purpose. He teaches that the Father in heaven 
cares for the individual soul, cares so much, that He 
sent His only.Son to seek and save it when it was lost. 
Individual values are inestimable in the divine thought. 
Therefore the individual must decide for himself the 
issues of life and destiny; and among them is this matter 
of Stewardship. It is plain in the parables of Jesus and 
in the statements of Scripture. But it has all the time 
to be impressed in its practical aspects upon the pro- 
fessed disciples of the Master. “How much owest thou 
thy lord?” is a perennial question. 

In this issue we give special emphasis to Christian 
Stewardship, with the approach of Stewardship Sunday 
and Month which is part of the annual program of the 
Stewardship Commission. We select sentences and para- 
graphs from some of the essays received last winter in 
the Stewardship Essay Contest, and publish one of the 
essays because its illustrations were so cleverly drawn 
from the mission fields. In November we expect to have 
from Dr. Agar some reports of actual experience in 
Stewardship experimentation long enough continued to 
prove its worth and practicability. But let us not forget 
that, when all is said and argued and proved, Steward- 
ship remains an individual matter, with its insistent and 
inevitable, “What are you doing about it?” or “What 
are you going to do about it, in the light of the teaching 
and example of Jesus?” 

tg 


Promoting Church Attendance 


One of the significant things growing out of the con- 
ference of evangelistic secretaries and other leaders in 
evangelism at Northfield in June last was the unanimous 
decision to enter unitedly upon a program to increase 
church attendance. The aim is to launch this in all the 
churches of the participating religious bodies in every 
city, hamlet and country-side in the land on October 
5th, and to continue the effort until Easter, April 12th. 
Pastors of the churches will undoubtedly welcome such 
a program. The Bible schools, as well as all other 
auxiliary organizations within the church, the State and 
City Federation of Churches, and the ministerial asso- 
ciations, will be asked to join in the movement; and this 
unity of impact should tell mightily for the churches 
throughout the land. The churches of Canada will also 
be invited to participate. 

The program will have two main objectives: first, 
to reinterest the absentee church member, who does not 
take church attendance seriously as a duty; and, second, 
to secure the attendance of every possible non-church 
member who is not now attending church services. * One 
of the first and most important plans in the program 
will be to take the church to the community, making 
frequent visits in the homes. It has been often said 
that a “community-going church makes a church-going 
community.” 

Church attendance is fundamental to evangelism. 
The church must reach, then teach, then win to Christ. 
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‘Church attendance is also fundamental to the mission- 
ary enterprise. It is usually the most faithful church 
attendant who supports most loyally the missionary 
activities of his denomination. Thousands should be 
received into the membership of the churches of North 
America this next year as a result of this effort; and many 
more thousands who have dropped the church-going 
habit should be able to say, ‘‘I was glad when they said 
unto me, ‘let us go unto the house of the Lord.’” 


as 


The Foreign Missions Convention 


In the present issue we publish the preliminary an- 
nouncement of the projected Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence in Washington the last week in January. This prom- 
ises to be one of the most important missionary meetings 
ever held in this country. It will recall to many the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910, which was world wide 
in its scope. While this will represent the United States 
and Canada in its delegates, its interest will be not less 
broad than the world of missions, and its speakers will 
include representatives from all countries. The inspira- 
tional influence of such a gathering upon our churches 
cannot be estimated. The cause of missions needs only 
to be actually gotten into the consciousness of the mem- 
bers of our churches in order to insure the hearty and 
sufficient support so urgently needed. Such a conference 
is one of the best means of informing and interesting our 
people. According to the announcement, the body will 
be composed of those who are not only interested 
themselves, but who will be able to carry the interest 
into our schools and churches all over the land. We 
commend especially to our readers the suggestion that 
prayer be faithfully offered on behalf of the Conven- 
tion arrangements, as one of the essentials if the desired 
results are to be attained. We shall keep our readers 
informed as the program-making proceeds. 
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{ No feature of the life of our Lord is more marked or wonder- 
ful than His prayer life. Here we see the closeness of the com- 
munion, the intimacies too deep for words, the reality of prayer 
in its drawing upon the divine reservoirs of refreshment and 
power. The fact that Jesus prayed and the manner of it 
stamped itself indelibly upon the minds of His biographers. 
If He needed the strengthening influence of prayer, surely His 
disciples must. And He gave a marvelous promise regarding 
anything asked in His name in faith. 


q A recent issue of the Presbyterian Survey publishes the story 
of a small Presbyterian church at the little village of Columbus, 
Ark., nine miles from a railroad station. This church has never 
had a membership of more than 30 and now has only 21. Dur- 
ing all its history it has had preaching service only once each 
month. Yet out of that little church have come three foreign 
missionaries and five pastors, all.of whom have had a useful 
and fruitful ministry in the Presbyterian denomination. Here 
is an outstanding example of how a country church small in 
membership may nevertheless render a large and usefu! 
service in the cause of Christ. 


q Dr. F. A. Agar has just written a timely pamphlet that dis- 
cusses the increasingly serious problem of non-resident church 
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membership. It is reported that among the 1,350,000 church 
members in the Northern Baptist Convention, not less than 
400,000 are listed as ‘‘non-resident.” This phase of our church 
life is both injurious in practice and wrong in principle. Un- 
less the evil is checked there is certain to be a large loss to the 
denomination in financial resources, in leadership and in active 
service. By vote of the Northern Baptist Convention all our 
state conventions are to join in a concerted effort this fall 
to recover such non-resident members and relate them actively 
to the churches in the communities where they have taken 
residence. 


q We are glad that Mrs. J. Y. Aitchison is to continue her 
valued service as director of the Open Forum of. Methods, a 
department that has been highly esteemed by program makers. 
In spite of ill health that would have deterred many, she has 
held to her post, and says “her colors are still at the mast- 
head.’’ Her new address will be given—when she gets one in 
Chicago. 

{ President Taft of the Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary writes the editor: ‘‘Congratulations on July Missions. It 
is the most concise and comprehensive number ever issued. 
Any one who reads it must be an intelligent Baptist on the 
activities of our Northern Baptist Convention.” Then our 
kind friend goes on to suggest the wish that the editor might 
prepare a Mission Study Book, or rather a series of books on 
American Baptist Foreign Missions, A. B. Home Missions, and 
American Baptist Institutions. Something like this he believes 
is needed very much by our students and by thousands of our 
pastors and missionary leaders. We think there is a need, and 
the idea is alluring, if only Dr. Taft will invent a process for 
trebling time or abolishing other work. Editing takes time, 
and occasionally a vagrant thought. Thanks for the compli- 
ment, all the same. 


{| Some unusually interesting and attractive literature on 
Stewardship has been prepared by the Department of Steward- 
ship. This literature, however good it may be, is of no use or 
value to anybody so long as it remains on the shelves of the 
various Literature Bureaus. Most of the pamphlet literature 
is for free distribution and it ought to be widely circulated and 
of course widely read. Supplies should be secured from the 
Literature Bureaus or from the state offices. 


{| The closing paragraph in the report of the Board of Promo- 
tion places the obligation for sacrificial service and consecra- 
tion on the part of the church member on a par with that of the 
minister or missionary. It says, ‘“The same spirit of sacrificial 
service and consecration to the interests of Christ’s kingdom 
should characterize the minister or missionary who invests his 
life in service and the church member who contributes of his 
means for the minister’s or missionary’s support.” 


{| The special supplement to our July issue, “Into All the 
World”’, proved to be so greatly in demand that an extra edition 
of 50,000 copies was ordered printed by the new Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation. These are now available for distribution 
on application to the state offices. It is hoped that through 
this volume the significance of our common work as a denomi- 
nation may be brought home to every reader. The circula- 
tion of such a report among our churches will aid in the dif- 
fusion of that knowledge which produces interest and makes a 
successful cooperative program possible. The Board of ‘Pro- 
motion in its report concerning this special publication states, 
“The Editorial work was undertaken at the request of the 
Committee, by the editors of Missions, to whom the denomina- 
tion is indebted for the production of a most informing and 
attractive document.” 


{| The Swatow Christian Institute in Swatow, China, has issued 
an illustrated Handbook ‘giving complete information con- 
cerning the institution and its many activities. Names of 
directors and department workers are published in both Eng- 
lish and Chinese. The list of directors includes some of the 
most prominent men in Swatow, such as the Mayor of the 
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city, the Commissioner of Foreign Affairs, the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, bankers and other leading citizens. 
Missionary Jacob Speicher is General Director and he has 
gathered about him a dozen or more trained Chinese workers 
who have charge of the different departments of work, such as 
the local church, the Sunday school, the nightly Gospel service, 
the Vacation Bible School, public lectures, social service, relief 
work and other activities. This great institutional church is 
meeting a real need in bringing the Gospel of Christ to this 
great port city in South China. 


4 The Southern Baptist Foreign Board announces a prize of 
$1,000 for the best manuscript for a book on evangelical Chris- 
tianity, suggesting as a title, “‘An Alternative for a Lost or De- 
caying Religious Faith.” The manuscript should contain not 
less than 40,000 or more than 60,000 words. Full information 
concerning the contest and the conditions will be supplied to 
all competitors on application to Secretary J. F. Love, 8 North 
6th Street, Richmond, Va. 


{ The Survey Graphic for May was a special number on Mexico, 
covering the subject in a comprehensive and thorough way, 
with special purpose to let the Mexicans speak for themselves. 
Eleven of the articles are by Mexican writers of rank in politics, 
science, art, industry and agriculture, and religion. This num- 
ber will continue to be a storehouse of. information for those 
who wish to understand the Mexico of today. We were par- 
ticularly interested in the article on “The Missionary from 
the U. S. A.,” by Charles A. Thomson, connected with the 
National Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church; and 
with another on ‘The Catholic Church and the Future of 
Mexico,” by Anthony Crocker, a Catholic traveler and student 
of Latin American affairs who has lived many years in Mexico. 
A review of Mr. Thomson’s picture of the missionary and his 
position and work in Mexico we shall take up later. 


q As for Mr. Crocker, it is interesting to see how a Catholic 
can blind his eyes to the facts of history when it happens to be 
the history of his own Church. While the present situation is 
admittedly bad for the Roman Catholics, who for centuries 
dominated the country, he thinks there are indications that the 
Church will play a more important réle in Mexico than in the 
past. He says the Catholic youth are united and presenting a 
strong front to anti-Catholic work. ‘‘The clergy feels itself 
within constant scrutiny and is very watchful not only of its own 
moral conduct but of its mental preparation.’”” What an ap- 
parently unconscious commentary on the “glorious past’’ of 
priestly rule. ‘‘To live within the law—this 1s what the Church 
of Mexico now desires.’” The revolution has enacted laws of 
persecution and tyranny which, ‘“‘if left to the law-books of the 
nation, will have to be forgotten and ignored (in fact they ate 
now being ignored, at least partially, in some sections), or else 
repealed and replaced by laws” granting the clergy legitimate 
rights, (Surely this is living within the law in the true manner 
of his Church.) ‘Safeguards within her own sphere of work, 
the Catholic Church will in all good faith abstain from playing 
politics, and thus, in good time, ought to be protected within 
a position analogous to that of the Church in the United States 
of America; will own property for legitimate purposes and be 
guaranteed the right to teach freely....Then she will fully 
reassume her leadership; she will be highly respected by the 
people, and again she will be the glory and pride of Mexico.” 
All of which is delightful reading between the lines for the 
student of history acquainted with the Catholic Church and 
its share in creating Mexican civilization and revolution. 


{ Try as hard as we may, we know that at times it will seem 
to the missionaries on certain fields that they are not getting 
all the publicity they should have; especially to those eager 
publicity committees that do excellent and praiseworthy work. 
We do our best; but that often means six months from the time 
an article leaves West China, say, or Assam, and has an oppor- 
tunity actually to appear in the pages of the magazine, which 
has to be made up so long in advance. Patience is a rare virtue, 
but one that repays richly if exercised in times of need. 
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The Romance or Drudgery of Stewardship 


BY L. L. CAMPBELL 


TEWARDSHIP becomes romantic and is 
saved from drudgery when we have in- 
| formation enough to visualize conditions. 
(| We must furnish our minds with material 
Z@i to draw mental pictures. Vision and 
response are parts of effective steward- 
ship. The word vision is overworked and 
lacks the concreteness of a definite condition. Perhaps 
to visualize is better. As surely as we allow our informa- 
tion to become stale and meagre, our stewardship obli- 
gations drop down to the level of duty and endurance. 
A fund of interesting facts about local conditions, here 
and there all over the kingdom, with a strong personal 
element, and imagination enough to “put yourself in the 
other fellow’s place,” will add the thrill of romance. 

This is what Jesus advised when he said, “Lift up your 
eyes on the field.” When fields are ripe and laborers few 
it is well to pray, as we have it in Luke, but there is real 
significance in the difference as we have it here in John. 
Lift up your eyes and with spiritual insight visualize 
conditions. The praying and the giving, and the ser- 
vice follow as a natural consequence. This ability to 
size up a situation in its spiritual significance is the mark 
of a prophet. The stewardship response is in proportion 
to information which makes visualizing possible. We 
may organize and may aSk for prayers and for money, 
and we shall get some as men see their duty and give “of 
necessity.”” That is not stewardship; that is drudgery. 
When we, in large numbers, lift up our eyes on the field 
and people our minds and hearts with the scenes; when 
we can follow, with our mind’s eye, a doctor whose name 
we know, as he works through a busy day in our hospital 
on the Congo; or climb the Mesas of Arizona for a day 
among the Hopis; or help wipe away the tears of joy 
from the cheeks of an aged couple when dread of future 
days is changed to hope by a little aid from the M. and 
M. Board—that is romance and that is a foundation for 
stewardship. 

In colonial days, because transportation was slow and 
hazardous, news scarce and post office service meagre, 
the large majority of people were decidedly local in their 
contacts and interests. But the men like Franklin and 
Washington, who made possible a better day for America, 
kept themselves informed. They concerned themselves 
about conditions in the different sections, and about 
their interrelationship and possible cooperation. They 
took account of the principles involved in our dealings 
with the Old World. This larger outlook led Washington 
to leave the comforts and personal profits of Mt. Ver- 
non plantation to lead in a struggle for liberty and justice. 
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Of the hosts of fine clean-cut young people who throng 
the corridors of our schools, who have lives to invest, 
they who actually overcome the ties that bind to home 
and homeland—the Conrads, the Blackwells, the Ho- 
barts and scores of others—are they who have kept fresh 
their knowledge of the needs and conditions other than 
local. They lifted up their eyes on the field and what 
they saw furnished laborers for China and Burma, for 
the Italians in New York and the Negroes in Detroit. 
As they go they do not talk of necessity, of sacrifice, of 
drudgery. They have confidence in the difference it is 
going to make in the pictures that people their minds 
and hearts when these neighbors hear of the Christ. 

You may say, “Yes, that is all very romantic, but here 
I am tied down, day in and day out, to a typewriter, 
pounding out dry business letters. How can I put any 
romantic thrills into the stewardship of that kind of 
service?” There is danger of monotony when you must 
look at the same brand of canned tomatoes and boxes of 
breakfast food day after day; or in going over the “May 
I help you?” and “What size please?” if you fit gloves in 
a corner of a department store. The larger outlook will 
save you here. The wages you receive for your work 
represent so much of your energy and ability. They are 
you, translated into legal tender. As you sack up the 
potatoes, or balance the books, or teach the algebra, 
you may say to yourself, “Well, this day’s work not only 
paid expenses but put the old chapel car ‘Evangel’ one 
mile nearer a destitute and lonely settlement out in the 
sands of Arizona.” The next may put a new record 
on San Ba’s victrola and help him touch the hearts of the 
Karen boys in his school. 

The kind of stewardship response that will give one 
hundred dollars on a great occasion but would peter out 
on five dollars a month, lacks the habit of furnishing the 
fresh stimulus from week to week that will sustain in- 
terest. We may keep drinking at the fountain. Last 
year’s vision and inspiration will not suffice. In these 
days there is an unfailing stream of vital, interesting 
material, that we may know just what this month’s 
changes are in the harvest field. Put in your dipper as 
the stream goes by your library table. Our denomina- 
tional papers, missionary magazines, books, sermons, 
returned missionaries, conventions, pictures, study 
groups, and a dozen other sources feed into the stream. 
We cannot visualize without data. 

There is something unromantic and unwholesome 
about a stewardship that “goes flat” soon after the en- 
thusiasm of a drive or campaign dies down. I lived in 
New Mexico when the great battleship named for that 
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Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath 


prospered him.—I Cor. 16:2 





State was launched. A strikingly pretty girl from our 


town was selected as queen of the occasion. She went to. 


Washington and to the shipyards where there were 
celebrations, speechmaking, and all the fixings of a gala 
day. But the test of that warship was not in the launching. 
Do you ever feel that there is a lack of the heroic in 
the calls of these days? It was different yesterday when 
the frontier was moving westward and the dangers of 
pioneering called out our best manhood. Now there are 
no cannibals in the South Sea Islands. If there were 
bears and wolves in the woods, we could fight, but now we 
are simply annoyed with mosquitoes and nettles. Trees 
on Long’s Peak, Colorado, that stood the storms and cold 
for 400 years finally succumbed to the constant nibbling 
of tiny beetles. The farther behind the lines the harder it 
was to keep up the morale of the soldiers. There is 
something romantic about the work of a life saver. 
When the storm is on and the waves dash high, and 
every moment counts for human lives, these sturdy 
veterans, conscious of sheer physical strength, put out 
to sea. But what of the blacksmith who back on some 
village cross road beats out the links of an anchor chain? 
Any of the romantic here? It depends on his outlook. 
His mind and heart are not confined to that humble 
shack and forge. As the sledge falls and slowly, link 
after link is completed, he may see in his mind’s eye a 
great vessel, trusted with hundreds of precious lives held 
off the rocks, because his work was faithfully done. 
Stewardship is drudgery when it is reduced to mere 
check-writing. I may give a dollar because I pledged it; 
or I may follow it with a thrill of satisfaction as it goes to 
headquarters and is divided according to proportionate 
needs. I may follow one part of it, in my imagination, 
as it helps make possible that preaching station in 
frozen Alaska, and step in the footprints of that befurred 
herald of the North Country as he trudges from dark 
and comfortless hut to hut, leaving light and hope in 
stolid hearts. I come back and start again with the por- 
tion of my gift that goes across the water, and then miles 
inland in old China. A chubby, almond eyed baby girl 
is desperately ill. Neighbors have come in and amidst 
the din and clatter of one ridiculous suggestion after 
another, the father sends for the medicine man. He will 
torture the tender, helpless, innocent baby flesh to drive 


out the evil spirit. But a Christian neighbor girl has 
hurried off to the Baptist Mission Station and returns 
with a quiet, sweetfaced, sympathetic young lady in the 
stiff white uniform of a nurse. As if in the house of 
Jairus, she quiets the hubbub and after some coaxing 
and reassuring persuades the mother to let her take the 
babe to the hospital, promising that she may come to 
see her as often as she likes. I send a brief, earnest 
prayer with the two cents of my dollar, that starts on a 
fast express across states to the Publication Society’s 
Colporter in the mountains of Wyoming. I see him load 
a specially built Ford with carefully selected, helpful 
books and Bibles and make his way over trying roads 
out to an isolated ranch, where inspiration to better 
living is as scarce as visitors. Then I remember that 
Paul Hackett is now well along in his new appointment 
as Religious Education Director for all Burma. This 
evening he is working over an improvement of the 
literature to be printed for Karen Sunday schools. I 
see on his desk the program of an inspirational Rally 
for Young People to be held at Bassein next week. I ask 
him to sing, ‘For His eye is on the Sparrow” as he sang 
it in Dyer’s church last Sunday. I would not give up the 
knowledge that I am helping support his work for half a 


‘kingdom. And still we would have left Christian Cen- 


ters, Mono Indian Churches, Tokyo’s open wound, 
struggling village pastors, rural fields, Christian schools, 
and on and on. Interest need not drag. We shall not 
permit ourselves to be counted out of this bee-hive of 
activity that girds the world. My hand is not shortened 
when I can reach over into Russia, and with the other 
hand into South Africa. How much more—“The Lord’s 
hand is not shortened that it cannot save.” 

If we know our own hearts we do not want to give 
grudgingly nor of necessity, but liberally, willingly, and 
enthusiastically. But how are we to avoid dropping 
down to the level of duty, of pledge-paying and check- 
writing? How can we keep our interest fresh and vital? 
How can we get away from paying a legal tithe and call- 
ing it stewardship? What will insure the tinge of ro- 
mance? “Lift up your eyes on the field” until you have 
furnished your mind and heart with material with which 
to visualize the work in action, and your personal interest 
and resources will go into the struggle to stay. 
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Faithfulness in Stewardship is the only adequate ex- 
pression of gratitude and loyalty to Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. 
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Giving is closely related to stewardship, but the two must never be confused. Stewardship 
is rather a mode of living than a method of giving.—B. P. Richardson 





Quotations From Stewardship Essays 


A COLLECTION OF EXTRACTS FROM ESSAYS SUBMITTED IN THE RECENT STEWARDSHIP 
ESSAY CONTEST CONDUCTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP 


The Supreme Stewardship 


6 Koss gospel of the grace of God has been definitely 
entrusted to the church by the Lord Jesus Christ for 
the good of the whole world. Upon every redeemed 
man and woman rests the responsibility of this steward- 
ship. The supreme business for which Christian men 
and women are here in the world is to give the gospel to 
every creature. Everything else in life is to be made 
subordinate to this and is to contribute to it. This is the 
original, simple, all-sufficient plan of the Lord Jesus for 
the evangelization of the world. 

This gospel is the bread of life for hungry souls and 
it is entrusted to God’s children for them. This gospel is 
the water of life for the parched and perishing and Chris- 
tians are the trusted bearers of it. This gospel is heaven’s 
light for the myriads in mental and spiritual darkness 
and it is our mission to cause it to shine forth everywhere 
and dispel the darkness. It is the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth and we are com- 
missioned to preach it to every creature. There never 
has been an entrustment more sacred than this nor 
weighted with more solemn responsibilities. This is 
indeed the supreme stewardship of all stewardships.— 
C. A. Cook. 


The Whole of Life Under the Lordship of Christ 


ih hon stewardship life is but the expression, through 
our lives, of the Spirit of the Incarnate Christ. This 
lifts acts of service from the plane of perfunctory per- 
formances into fellowship with Christ himself. It sancti- 
fies Christian personality in its fulness rather than a mere 
fraction of it. The whole of life is under the Lordship of 
Christ. Hence not one-seventh of one’s time nor one- 
‘tenth of one’s money, but all our life must be recognized 
as a stewardship from God in sharing His earnest con- 
cern for the salvation of the world. The superficial divi- 
sion of life into the sacred and the secular fades away in 
the light of this truth. Everything becomes sacred when 
rightly related to the Kingdom of God. Livingstone 
thus expressed it: “I shall place no value on anything 
except in its relationship to the Kingdom of God.” All 
of life’s talents, privileges, powers, opportunities, re- 
sources, influence, time, money, are given us in trust to 
be used for God.—B. P. Richardson. 


A Recognition of Ownership 


oo ahigerncereng is the Christian’s recognition of 
God’s rightful ownership of all that pertains to him, 
his acknowledgment of the Lordship of Jesus Christ in 
his life, and his acceptance of the consequent obligation 
to administer his life for its Owner and Lord. The Chris- 


tian steward acts as God’s agent. His purpose is to dis- 
burse what talents, time, education, and substance he 
possesses for God, the original owner. He realizes him- 
self as a possessor only, not as an owner. Today he 
possesses health, personality, friends, and wealth; tomor- 
row, if death has come, all is gone and even the grave in 
which he will lie will belong to another.—A. J. Dahlby. 


Man’s Indebtedness and the Source of Payment 


ODERN meditation and Biblical research have dis- 
covered or re-discovered a new wealth of meaning 
in the ancient terms of God’s OWNERSHIP, and man’s 
STEWARDSHIP. In these two words may be found the 
sum of man’s indebtedness to God, and the source of pay- 
ment for the same. It is the failure of many Christians to 
interpret and apply the meaning of these terms to their 
own lives and to the problems of the world which more 
than anything else explains the sin and strife and sorrow 
that are found in every land today. If the divine and 
human principles involved in these oldtime terms can be 
given their proper place in the knowledge and the prac- 
tice of the children of God, then will “the kingdoms of 
this world become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ.’’—Fred. W. Peakes. 


A Revolutionary Doctrine 


— secret of the doctrine of Christian Stewardship 
simply stated is this—God, as the owner of all 
things, has put each man in temporary possession of cer- 
tain portions of His creation. He has reserved a certain 
portion of each man’s possessions for the work of the 
Kingdom. The balance is to be used for the ordinary 
affairs of life, judiciously, in the consciousness that it is 
being administered as a trust for God. This doctrine 
revolutionizes the Christian’s entire thinking about 
Christian giving and service, and it puts the plane of all 
his labor and living on the high level of partnership with 
God. His giving becomes liberal and joyous. His labor 
becomes dignified and worth while. His pleasures and 
recreation become sane and constructive. . Frivolous 
wasting of time and money becomes to him a sinful 
thing. The selfish use of his talents and personality be- 
comes the delinquency of an unfaithful steward, and he 
welcomes every opportunity to be of service to his fel- 
lowman for his Lord’s sake. All of life, indeed, becomes, 
to him, sanctified. When every Christian shall have 
welcomed the doctrine of Christian Stewardship, then a 
new era will have dawned in the Church of Christ. Then 
the Church will no longer be embarrassed for funds for 
her work either at home or abroad. Then there will be 
laborers enough for the harvest, and the harvest truly 
will be plenteous.—Russell B. Thomas. 
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A steward is one who holds in his possession something that belongs to another and uses it 
according to the desire of the owner.—E. E. Shouffler 





The Stewardship of Personality 


pee’ IAN stewardship involves more than the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s money. It involves the 
steward’s personality. He is not his own; he has “been 
bought with a price.” He belongs to his Lord. It fol- 
lows then that he is bound to invest his life so that it shall 
count for the greatest use to his Lord. It may mean that 
he shall be a successful business man; it may mean that 
he shall become an efficient farmer; it may lead to his 
developing unusual skill as a mechanic. Or it may mean 
his simply doing faithfully in these lines of occupation 
his plain duty, and never “shining” in any of these 
vocations. It may call him to devote himself to the 
finest equipment for success in some professional field, 
and then laying that equipment on the altar of mis- 
sionary service. To all this the saving Lord has a perfect 
claim; and to the recognition of this claim the saved man 
has dedicated his life—Edward M. Fuller. 


The Stewardship of Time 


6 ii man who wrote the following words had a fine 
appreciation of the stewardship of time. “Look 
unto this day for it is life, the very life of life. In its 
brief course lie all the verities and realities of your ex- 
istence—the bliss of growth, the glory of action, the 
splendor of beauty. Yesterday is but a dream, tomorrow 
is only a vision. But today well lived makes every yes- 
terday a dream of happiness and every tomorrow a vision 
of hope.” ‘Time is the one thing most of us do not value 
as we Should. In youth time is a laggard, in middle life 
it breaks into a run, in old age it has taken to itself 
winged feet. Time is a section cut out of eternity for us 
and defines for us the limits in which our work must be 
done. It is a great gift with a great responsibility at- 
tached. To know the value of time we must know the 
value of the fragments of which it is made up. To make 
the most of the hour we must make the most of the min- 
utes of which it is composed. The most dangerous 
moment of a man’s life is reached when time hangs heavy 
on his hands. Time is not measured by hours but what 
we put into the hours. Some moments of life are bigger 
than others, bigger not alone in emotions but in results. 
The light shone around Paul but for a moment, but that 
moment bore the germs of the church of the Gentiles and 
an enlargement of the world’s knowledge of the Re- 
deemer. We can never be sure which moment carries 
the crisis of our lives, therefore we must not waste any. 
Our time, all of it, belongs to God and we must use it as 
His stewards. I must use my time to help bring in the 
Kingdom of God. Such an expenditure of time will 
not be in vain.—H. R. MacMillan. 


A Denial of Covetousness 


TEWARDSHIP is the denial of covetousness. We 
cannot live as stewards, and think of self first; we 
cannot live as stewards, and keep our idols in our hearts; 
we cannot live as stewards and be niggardly in our giving. 
We must not think of money only in the discussion of 


stewardship. Money is sometimes the easiest thing a 
man can give. With some men religion is simply a mat- 
ter of paying for proxies. There are Christian men who 
say, ““Here’s my check, but do not ask me to serve any- 
where.” But stewardship covers every phase of a man’s 
life—time, voice, training, wealth, every talent and every 
possession. 

Stewardship is not a question of large gifts; it is rather 
a question of being faithful with what we have. God 
does not measure what we bring, He weighs it. He simply 
asks that we shall bring what we have, our very best, and 
lay it at His feet—H. A. Vernon. 


Stewardship and Sonship 


he tab ccmptraged is not the handling of things but the 
handling of self. Nobody but a Son of God can be a 
steward of God. The Biblical doctrine of stewardship 
presupposes and predicates Sonship. We talk of “Chris- 
tian Stewardship.” There is no other. A man cannot 
be a “good steward” unless he is a Christian. Neither 
can he be a good Christian unless he is a good steward. 
Stewardship is not giving, it is lai the godlike life.— 
W. T. S. Spriggs. 


In Proportion to Prosperity 


Mo! resolutions for stewardship will break down 
unless this dedication of the Lord’s portion be- 
comes a fixed habit. It is here that one comes to a grip 
with himself as to whether his resolve means what he pro- 
fesses. This calls him to take inventory of his income 
and to keep books with the Lord. It will mean a humili- 
ating experience for many who have rested in the easy 
assumption that because they were giving frequently 
they were giving largely, when a balancing of the books 
would show that they were not approaching the tithe, 
nor even half of it. Here a very practical question 
emerges: ‘What portion of one’s income shall be thus 
set apart?” I am persuaded that the New Testament, 
acting on the liberty of grace, leaves the answer to this 
question with the individual, recognizing the great 
principle which Paul suggested, ‘‘As he may prosper.” 
If one is earnest enough to consider the whole question 
in the light of the teachings of Christ with a desire to do 
that which is pleasing to Him, he will surely come to a 
basis that is satisfactory to his Lord.—Millard Brelsford. 


A Question of Ownership 


Al property in the world implies ownership. Back 
behind the screen of things, behind this pageantry 
of wealth—these homes in which we live, these great 
buildings in which we work, these markets laden with 
their merchandise, the vineyards bending with their 
fruitage, the broad-acres golden with their harvests, the 
cattle grazing upon a thousand hills, the factories and 
railroads, the mountains rich in ore, the forests rich in 
timber—back of all this manifold and multiform wealth 
there are unseen hands that hold it, and unseen hearts 
that claim it. Property implies ownership. 

The only question is, Who is the owner? Are these 
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When it becomes the fixed purpose of any life to employ talents, time, and money as a good 
steward of the manifold grace of God, a richer spiritual fellowship with God inevitably 


follows.— J. Y. Aitchison 





elements of wealth handed over to us in fee simple? We 
must make a distinction here between having and owning. 
I do not ask how much you have, buthowmuchdoyouown? 

Do you own your time? If so, why do you not save it, 
and store against the day when you will need it? Time 
is not yours to keep; it is yours as a loan to invest. 

Do you have an absolute claim upon your health and 
strength? If so, why do you not hold them against the 
drafts that time and toil make upon them? You cannot. 
You are simply the paying teller behind the window. 
The real owner draws upon your trust funds every day. 

What about your property? Do you own it? I stood 
beside a man whose house was burning to the ground, and 
he said to me, “There goes the only house I ever owned.” 
My answer was, “If it was your house why did you not 
prevent it from burning down?” Look at Japan today. 
Where prideful merchants made their boasts of wealth 
and plenty, now there are ruins and tangled masses 
of débris, black and horrible, like huge plague spots 
of inexpressible anguish. 

What, then, is the conclusion to be drawn? Simply 
this: that back of your things and mine there is a Divine 
owner. That is the only logical conception of God for 
the Christian—that He is the creator of all things, and 
therefore the owner of all that He creates. Such is the 
unfaltering testimony of this Book from its first word to 
its last. The whole story of Scripture proceeds upon the 
assumption that God is the absolute owner of all things. 

This is the truth that we have lost in the maze of the 
world’s life. We talk about “YOUR things” and “MY 
things,” and we forget that behind yours and mine there 
is a Divine and sovereign “His.” The fact of steward- 
ship is rooted in the fact of Divine ownership. Circum- 
stances may change, but the Divine ownership never 
changes. We are forever handling trusts —H. A.Vernon. 


Not Limited to Money 


Geren? is not to be limited to the paying of 
money into the Lord’s treasury. That would be to 
commercialize our religion and to make our offerings a 
tax. Stewardship involves also our time, our talents and 
our heart’s devotion. It places the whole life with all 
its possessions and possibilities upon God’s altar and 
humbly and reverently acknowledges God’s ownership. 
—J. W. Brown. 


Financial Schemes or Stewardship 


INANCIAL schemes may be successful in securing 
funds and may fail in making stewards. Churches 
may have financial specialists visit their congregations 
and present their needs and collect their money, and stew- 
ardship may not bea part of their program. A representa- 
tive of some church, society, cause or organization may 
visit a church, tell pathetic stories about the conditions 
of the world, then while the people are weeping and wiping 
their eyes he takes a collection. But when their weeping 
is over they have no exhilarating joy because of what 
they have given. Another type of collector coming along 
with fiery eloquence and rigid logic proves the congre- 


gation to be robbers of God and for sheer shame they give 
the allotted amount. However, when the representative 
has departed they feel that while they may be robbers, 
that they, too, have been robbed. Behold another type 
appears, and he proceeds to put the people on a rack and 
to agonize them until for relief from their agony they give 
the suggested amount. Another popular and successful 
method of raising money is to set one church in a com- 
petitive spirit against another, one convention or city 
against another, and for local pride the people give gen- 
erously, but not with Jesus in the foreground and the 
planting of the Kingdom the background. Any and all 
of these plans will get money, but none of them have a 
tendency to make stewards of the followers of Jesus, 
restoring the image of God in their hearts and establish- 
ing the Kingdom of God on earth.—M. E. Bollen. 


Stewardship and Tithing 


g docx idea of stewardship differs widely from the no- 
tion of tithing. The tithe has to do with income 
only, stewardship embraces all of life. Tithing is frac- 
tional, stewardship is integral. Tithing is secondary, 
stewardship is primary. Tithing is only one branch of 
the great river system, stewardship is the whole system. 
Complete fidelity in tithing may leave one far short of a 
faithful steward.—_W. E. Henry. 


The Stewardship of Prayer 


RAYER is a normal action of life. The man who never 

prays is not normal. There is something in us that 
reaches out for the living God. Our union with God de- 
pends upon the sincerity of our prayer. Our peace in life 
depends upon how we have harmonized our lives with 
His in prayer. Our strength for the work of life depends 
on how well we have laid hold of His promises in prayer. 
If it were not for the efficacy of prayer many souls would 
be crushed and broken. There are times in every life when 
human eyes cannot pierce the gloom that surrounds us. 
At such times the real leaders of men go to their knees 
and in prayer seek the unseen hand that they may be led 
out into the light. If we have ever had such an experience 
we are not ashamed of our prayer or what it did for us. 
We need to pray in order to make God real to ourselves. 
“Ye shall seek me and find me when ye search for me 
with the whole heart.”” When a man prays he is usually 
sincere. He opens his heart to God, and it would be 
strange indeed if God did not answer him. Through our 
prayers we are to become acquainted with Him. God 
never becomes very real to a man till he does search Him 
with his whole heart. The more intensely we seek the 
more sure we are of finding Him. We need to seek Him 


‘in prayer for thus only can we discover the real needs of 


our lives. Self satisfaction cannot live long in the pres- 
ence of God. We need to seek Him in prayer in order 
that we may be clothed in power. There is no power 
apart from God. A time of waiting on God preceded 
the day of Pentecost. Unless we “‘practise the presence 
of God,” there will always be spiritual shallowness and 
weakness.—H. R. MacMillan. 
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In stewardship no man can perform the duty of another; no proxy is allowed or possible. 
—C. A. Cook 





The Parable of the Half Kopec 


QUOTED IN AN ESSAY BY HERBERT HINES 


NCE upon a time in a village on the far-away 
() plains of southern Russia there was a little son 
of Abraham, named Isaac, who, amid the poverty 
of the ghetto where he roamed at work and play, dreamed 
of the days to come when he should be rich. So much did 
he think and plan, plan and think, that he determined to 
slip away one day to the neighboring city of Kief to visit 
a great Rabbi whose reputation for profound wisdom 
had spread far and wide. 

“Most wise and learned Master,” said he, bowing 
before the great one, after his wearisome journey, and 
after the tedious waiting—‘‘Most wise and learned 
Master, tell me how I can circumvent the children of the 
Little Father and make much money. I would have thee 
teach me how to get great wealth.” 

Long and lovingly the Rabbi stared at the ambitious 
lad, admiring his firm determination and the marks of 
future success stamped upon his boyish face. Then said 
he, slowly shaking his head, ‘‘My son, it is not my wis- 
dom to tell you the laws of the double G, greed and gold, 
for mine is the wisdom of God. No, I cannot tell you 
how to get money, but I can tell you how to spend money 
wisely.” . 

He then took the little fellow by the hand and led him 
into his garden where they sat for over an hour, the older 
man giving to the boy wisdom of God and of the ages 
on how to spend money wisely. From the sacred books, 
from the Talmud and the Mischna, from the Kabbala 
of the fathers, he told the precepts of the Law; that it is 
God who giveth us power to get wealth, and that the 
first tenth of all money must be given back to God—the 
first and most ‘sacred thing about spending money. 
Then from the nine-tenths left some must be laid aside 
for saving. None must ever be spent for selfish, sinful 
pleasure; none for unneeded luxuries or rich food and 


drink that destroy the body; none must ever be given as 
an unholy bribe to corrupt the soul of another; none 
must ever be wasted, and none should ever be spent till 
first the possessor reckons out carefully for what the rest 
shall be used. 

“When God gives you money, my son, it is a blessing 
from Him, and you must always spend it religiously, 
which is wisely. Then will it be a blessing, not a curse.” 

Thus armed with the laws of spending money, the 
youth went out, never afterwards to scheme to heap up 
money for money’s sake, but to serve God greatly. He 
always gave God the tithe, always thought wisely before 
he spent any. Indeed, he started right, for in bowing 
farewell to the fascinating old Rabbi, he fumbled in his 
pockets, extracted a copper half kopec, and said, “Oh, 
noble Master, I earned five kopecs toiling for an inn- 
keeper, and here is the tenth for thee and God.” 

The tears came to the old man’s eyes as he realized 
that his teaching had been heeded. Tucking the piece 
carefully into the folds of his robe, he took it to his study 
to treasure it as a memento of his strange interview with 
this youth who sought to get wealth. 

Twenty-four years passed by. One day a famous 
financier and philanthropist came to the library of the 
aged Rabbi, still noted for wisdom and influence among 
his people. While waiting for a conference to begin, the 
Rabbi happened to tell the story of the half kopec lying 
on his desk. The great financier and philanthropist, 
following the narrative with apparent interest, suddenly 
interrupted, “Oh, worthy Master, I will give you 50,000 
gold roubles for that half kopec which I gave you when 
I was but a boy. Full well do I know that thy wisdom 
was the foundation of my wealth and happiness, and 
that it was from you that I first learned how to serve 
God with mammon.” 








Christian Stewardship is the absolute accept- 
ance of the Lordship of Jesus Christ with its 
consequent administration of the whole of life 
under the will of the Father and Owner and 
in partnership with Jesus Christ.— F. A. Agar 
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Stewardship ought not be thought of primarily in terms of possessions; neither can it be 
thought of apart from possessions.—A. J. Dahlby 





A Stewardship Catechism 


1. What are the Four Principles of Stewardship? 

(a) God is the owner of all. 

(b) Man is a steward and should treat all that he has 
as a sacred trust, for which he is accountable to God. 

(c) God’s ownership and man’s stewardship should be 
acknowledged by the contribution of a definite portion 
of time, energy, and possessions to the special service 
of God. 

(d) Faithfulness in our stewardship is the only ade- 
quate expression of gratitude and loyalty to Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour and Lord. 

2. What is a steward? 

A steward is a man trusted with the management of 
estates or affairs not his own. 

3. What is a Christian steward? 

A Christian steward is one who acknowledges his ac- 
countability to God for the faithful administration of 
possessions. 

4. What is the purpose of the Christian Stewardship 
Movement? 

To bring people to the full acknowledgment of rela- 
tions with God as his stewards. 

5. What is the ultimate authority for stewardship of 
possessions? 

The teaching of the Scriptures: required by law in the 
Old Testament; in the New Testament the expression 
of a loving loyalty. 

6. Is there any difference between the recognition and 
the acknowledgment of God’s ownership in all things? 

Yes. Most people recognize God’s ownership, even to 
the point of saying, “All that I have is the Lord’s,” but 
the Christian is taught in the Scriptures to make ac- 
knowledgment by the setting apart of a definite portion 
of his income. 

7. Where does the stewardship of possessions begin? 

It begins in the setting apart of a definite portion of 
income, known in the Scriptures as “the first-fruits.”’ 

8. What is the tithe? 

The tithe is the acknowledgment of God’s ownership 
and man’s stewardship by the giving of a tenth of the 
income to the Lord’s work. 

9. Why is the tithe or tenth adopted as the minimum 
standard of giving? 

(a) Because it is the only standard indicated in the 
Scriptures as the minimum acknowledgment of stew- 
ardship. 

(b) Because experience proves that tithing produces 
adequate funds for carrying forward the work of God’s 
kingdom. 

10. Is the principle of the tithe operative today? 

Yes. But this acknowledgment of God’s sovereignty 
is made now in loving loyalty rather than because of 
legal obligations. 

11. Are tithing and Christian stewardship the same? 

No. Tithing is but a part, while stewardship involves 
the whole of life. 

12. What should be tithed? 


The net income from whatever source; this is easily 
found by deducting from the entire amount received 
the actual expense of doing business. Living expenses 
are not a part of the expense of doing business. 

13. What are some of the results? 

Southern Presbyterians and Methodists have en- 
thusiastically taken up the plan. Some smaller bodies, 
for example the Adventists, have practised it for years 
with large results. Overflowing treasuries and large 
fields of activities have generally followed. 

14. What are some of the results that must be expected 
by the unfaithful steward? 

Covetousness in heart and life. This sin of covetous- 
ness is undoubtedly the greatest barrier to the coming 
of the kingdom. “There is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, but it tendeth only to want.” 

15. What are some of the rewards that may be expected 
of a faithful steward? 

The fulfilment of Scripture: “Give and it shall be 
given unto you.” “There is that scattereth and in- 
creaseth yet more.” ‘The liberal soul shall be made fat.” 
“He that soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.” 
And the resulting enlargement of soul which invariably 
follows cooperation with God. 

16. Should the tithe be expected from the man of limited 
means? Rast 

“Every man shall give as he is able, according to the 
blessing of Jehovah thy God which he hath given thee.” 
Every one is entitled to all the blessings that flow from 
a proper recognition of God in the life. God will honor 
his faithfulness. 

17. How does a congregation become interested in stew- 
ardship? 

The most efficient method so far tried is a well-planned 
organization that will secure at least three things: 

(a) It must secure to every member an opportunity 
to worship by giving. 

(b) It must safeguard the personal liberty of the givers 
in the administration of tithes and offerings. 

(c) It must recognize the value of team-work in carry- 
ing out the kingdom program. ; 


A Twelve Topic Stewardship Program 


baie many years a large number of the churches in the North- 
ern Baptist Convention have used the month of October, 
or some other month, in which to make a special presentation 
and study of Christian stewardship. This has proved very 
helpful and may profitably be continued. 

Many pastors are now asking for a stewardship program 
which will provide material for presentation throughout a 
twelve months’ period. Other pastors will desire to unite 
both methods by observing Stewardship Month in October, 
following that period of special study by putting into the pulpit 
or prayer meeting, from time to time, one or more of the other 
stewardship studies presented here. 

The twelve suggested studies are: 

1. What Stewardship Really is. 

A study of the basis of stewardship (Sagebeer). 
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The fact of stewardship is rooted in the fact of divine ownership.— Howard A. Vernon 





2. Extending Your Life Everywhere. 
Thoughts on the world-wide power of prayer and ser- 
vice (Myers). 
3. Education. 
A study of stewardship applied to the education of a 
church membership (Dakin). 
4. The Non-Resident Member. 
The steward’s responsibility applied to a definite phase 
of service (Agar). 
(The above four topics are especially designed for use during 
a Stewardship Month program.) 
5. The Stewardship of the Unspeakable Gift (Anderson). 
6. The Deaconess. 
A study of women’s scriptural place in church work: 
an important stewardship item (Agar). 
7. Figuring the Tithe No. 1. 
Figuring the Tithe No. 2. 
Answering common questions on the stewardship of 
money (Starr). 

8. Experience of Three Baptist Churches. 

To Live is to Give. 

On the Witness Stand. _ 

A Testimony Meeting—Putting a weight of testimony 
behind the teaching. 

g. Stewardship of Prayer. 

An essential element of our stewardship (Taylor). 
10. Evangelism. 

A study of a steward’s enlistment obligation (Stilwell). 
11. Group Stewardship. 

A study of our church responsibilitity (Agar). 
12. The Every Member Plan. 

Learning how to help the steward to give and to live. 

One steward helping another. 

By writing to the State Convention office or to any Baptist 
Literature Bureau, all pamphlets mentioned may be procured 
in the quantities needed, free of charge. 

An alternative study plan may be found by making use of 
Dr. Lovejoy’s new book entitled, “Stewardship For All of 
Life’’ ($0.75), which contains thirteen chapters. ; 

This book may be procured from any branch house of the 
Publication Society or from any Baptist Literature Bureau. 

While the church in its prayer meetings and pulpit is engaged 
in the study of stewardship, other departments such as the 


Women’s Union and the Young People’s Societies may also - 


be studying the same subject. This will give variety to the 
program of the church and will greatly strengthen the steward- 
ship appeal. The Women’s Union will find the following books 
very helpful: 

1. The Larger Stewardship, by Cook (Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
$0.25). 

2. The Stewardship of Life, by Agar ($0.75). 

3. The Withered Fig Tree, by Poteat ($1.00). 

Or the twelve topics suggested for the use of the church may 
be used. 

For the use of the Young People’s Society, Dr. J. Sherman 
Wallace has prepared four studies. 

Dr. F. O. Erb has prepared topics and programs for the use 
of young people in the intermediate grade. 


A PROGRAM FOR ONE MoNTH 


The Northern Baptist Convention has asked the churches 
to set apart a month for the study of Stewardship. If October 
is not suitable, then any other month more suitable can be 
selected. The literature for the month’s program has been 
planned so that it can be used in October or any other month, 


Secure the active cooperation of every organization in the 
church to make the month intensive for stewardship. The 
following topics are suggested: 

First Sunday—What Stewardship Really Is. 

A study of the basis of stewardship—Sagebeer. 
Second Sunday—Extending ‘Your Life Everywhere. 
Thoughts on the world-wide power of prayer and service— 
Myers. 

Third Sunday—Education. 

A study of stewardship applied to the education of a 
church membership—Dakin. 

Fourth Sunday—The Non-Resident Member. 

The steward’s responsibility for a definite phase of service 
—Agar. 

Each of the subjects listed for the Sundays is a sermon topic, 
but here is an additional list that may be suggestive: 

1. An Instructed Church—Our Stewardship. 

. What Saith the Word of God? 

. A Steward and the Church Covenant. 

. Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 

. The Tithe is the Lord’s. 

. Putting God in His Right Place In the Life of a Steward. 
. Bought With a Price. 

. Stewardship and Missions. 

A stereopticon lecture on stewardship, prepared by Harry 
S. Myers, is available for use, and can be secured from the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and also from most of the Stereopticon Deposi- 
tories. 
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Bibliography on Stewardship 


A Man and His Money, by Calkins, 
Enduring Investments, by Babson. 

Honest Debtors, by Gifford. 

Modern Church Finance, by McGarrah. 
Modern Money Methods, by Agar. 

Money Talks, by McGarrah. 

Money the Acid Test, by McConaughy. 
Stewardship and Missions, by Cook. 
Stewardship Starting Points, by Calkins. 
The Christian and His Money Problems, by Wilson. 
The Larger Stewardship, by Cook. 

The Message of Stewardship, by Cushman. 
The New Christian, by Cushman. 

The Spirit of Service, by Lee. 

The Stewardship of Life, by Agar. 

The Withered Fig Tree, by Poteat. 

You and Yours, by Morrill. 


Prosperity 


They tell me thou art rich,.my country; gold 
In glittering flood has poured into thy chest; 
Thy flocks and herds increase, thy barns are pressed 
With harvest, and thy stores can hardly hold 
Their merchandise; unending trains are rolled 
Along thy network rails of east and west; 
Thou art enriched in all things bought and sold! 
But dost thou prosper? Better news I crave. 
Oh, dearest country, is it well with thee 
Indeed, and is thy soul in health? 
A nobler people, hearts more wisely brave, 
And thoughts that lift men up and make them free— 
These are prosperity and vital wealth. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Entre Nous, or Sanctum Chat About Things 


While seeking some vacation change 
among the beautiful hills of the Connec- 
ticut Valley in the vicinity of Amherst, 
I have been much interested for one thing, 
among others, in the matter of transla- 
tions of the New Testament, of which we 
have had a number recently. Two of 
them happen to be by Baptists—one by 
Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed of Chicago Uni- 
versity and the other by Mrs. Montgom- 
ery. Then there is Ballantyne’s Riverside 
Translation, and to compare with these 
one not so recent but at the front in many 
ways, Moffatt’s. I do not intend to go 
into the subject now, or to make invidious 
comparisons, for after all, these versions 
are a matter of taste largely and of the 
choice of words. For the reader who is 
aided by topical subheads, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s translation will prove interest- 
ing. I believe all these translators should 
hold to a single version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and leave one thing that could be 
committed to memory by all the children. 
Also, I would not change the wording of 
John 3:16, nor touch the great love chap- 
ter, Ist Cor. 13, save to substitute the 
word “‘love’’ for ‘‘charity,’’ because char- 
ity has lost the meaning it had when the 
King James’ translation was made. But 
what I started to say was that these new 
translations had driven me back to two 
sources which have not yet been equaled— 
the Authorized Version, and beneath that 
the Greek Testament. The latter, it seems 
to me, is essential to the minister who 
would be an expositor of the Word to his 
people. It reveals*the delicate shades of 
meaning not only, but also the paraphras- 
ing to which the translators all resort in 
order to ‘‘modernize”’ the text or make it 
“more readable.”” It is a pity that the 
study of Greek has been so largely done 
away with in these days of the technical 
and scientific; the more a pity when min- 
isterial students can be passed without it. 
I dare not say more, lest I be suspected of 


having a hobby. 
www 


I have been much interested in reading 
the Triennial Review by Dr. John R. Mott 
of Recent Trends and Present Outlook of the 
North American Association Brotherhood, 
just published in pamphlet form. It is an 
important . document, containing much 
matter of interest to pastors and church 
leaders. One cannot help realizing anew, 
in reviewing the paragraphs which deal 
with “Our Governing Purpose,” “‘Clearer 
Cooperation with the Churches,”’ ‘‘Jesus 
Christ’s Way of Life,” ‘“‘The Inter-Racial 
Problem,”’ and “The Day of Our Visita- 
tion Abroad,” how much it means to our 
country and the world to have at the head 
of this vast Christian organization, world 
wide in its scope and reach, a man who is 
recognized everywhere as a Christian 
missionary statesman, whose influence 
knows no geographical boundaries, and 


whose supreme aim is to hold the Brother- 
hood Movement to its supreme spiritual 
mission. The foundation of it all is con- 
secrated character, developed by prayer 
and absolute faith in the Living Christ as 
the one irrefutable argument with which 
to confront men and boys, regardless of all 
but their universal need of what Jesus 
Christ has to supply. I want to call spe- 
cial thought to some of the things he 
says in this Review, which pastors may 
secure, I think, by applying to Dr. Mott 
at 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


www 


The Review begins with the develop- 
ment of the Association work in the past 
three years; years which have seen the 
turning of a most difficult corner following 
the war and its wonderful welfare work; 
everywhere now one finds a revived spirit, 
an improved morale, a more buoyant hope 
and a more triumphant faith. The various 
points of home work of the International 
Committee, city, town and country fields, 
and other phases of the manifold work are 
covered, together with the facts which 
show accession to the permanent property 
and funds, not less than $10,000,000 in 
the three-year period, chiefly in cities of 
size. Many pages are given to the Re- 
ligious Emphasis, which has been notably 
increased, beginning with a heart-search- 
ing conference in 1921, and fruiting in a 
nation-wide campaign conducted by Dr. 
Mott. This resulted in a real spiritual 
awakening, and a solicitude for more 
spiritual productivity. The social con- 
science too has been quickened; while the 
foreign outreach has been measurably ex- 
tended. The Movement is well estab- 
lished in 18 foreign countries, with 384 
Associations and 125,000 members, located 
at nearly all of the principal educational, 
commercial and political capitals, and is 
serving most influential groups of the pop- 
ulation. The foreign staff has now 179 
American and 625 native secretarial 
leaders, and the enlargement of the lay 
forces is significant. Dr. Mott says: 
“The various local boards and also na- 
tional committees have achieved such 
strength that it may truthfully be said 
that the early vision which commanded us 
when we entered upon the Foreign Work 
—that of developing autonomous, inde- 
pendent, self-supporting movements—is 
fast being realized.” On the foreign fields, 
too, the missionaries and Association 
secretaries work hand in hand, and the 
Missions receive fine support from the 
Associations, which aid them in reaching 
groups otherwise most difficult. The same 
close cooperation between the Churches 
and Associations is an end earnestly to be 
sought, and many things are being done 
to this end, regarding the planning to- 
gether of the community needs for boys 
and young men. The remarkable outcome 
of the welfare work in planting the Asso- 
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ciation idea and work throughout the 
war-devastated countries of Europe makes 
an interesting story. 
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Here is a passage to be studied, for it 
touches missionary and church life as well 
as Association life. 

“Expressed concisely, the governing 
purpose of our Christian Brotherhood 
should be to reveal Jesus Christ to men. 
This should dominate all we do; it should 
permeate every process, the whole life of 
our organization. Every road should lead 
to Christ, every phase of the work reveal 
Him.... In an organization like ours 
which aspires to serve, to fashion, and to 
lead the young men and boys of this and 
other lands, we must be true to our 
difficult and responsible mission of helping 
them to know and to follow Jesus Christ’s 
Way of Life. In one sense this is the new 
Evangel and yet it is as old as the time 
when Christ took upon Him the form of 
man and showed Himself unto men as the 
Way as well as the Truth and the Life. 
We venture to say that there never has 
been a generation more anxious to know 
just what Christ’s way is with reference to 
the problems of personal life and human 
relationships. All leaders of young men, 
and notably those of a Movement whose 
very genius is to influence the ideals and 
practices of young men, need to be alert 
to discover for themselves and then to 
travel at any cost His way. We ofall men, 
and those we gather around us as messen- 
gers and teachers, must qualify ourselves 
increasingly to be able to interpret to 
young men and boys the way of Christ 
the Redeemer as the solution of all earthly 
ills. There is personal, and therefore, 
social salvation in none other name under 
heaven. As our Movement touches the 
life of men and of nations at so many 
points, embracing as it does in its mem- 
bership and fellowship all social groups, all 
nationalities and all races, we must press 
at every point Christ’s way of life individu- 
ally, socially, nationally, internationally, 
racially, and likewise the mystical union 
of the soul with God in Christ as the source 
of all wisdom for any truly sustained 
spiritual ministry.”’ 


www 


Then as to the “Inter-Racial Problem” 
he says: “Seldom has it been permitted an 
organization to launch a movement fraught 
with larger possibilities for mankind than 
was accorded in the inauguration of what is 
now known as the Inter-Racial Work. 

“Tt is an impressive fact,’’ he says, ‘“‘that 
there have already been established 800 
joint (that is, white and colored), local and 
county Inter-Racial Committees in the 
Southern Region alone. Their work and 
plans have gained the intelligent and 
hearty support of the prominent educa- 
tors, editors, and denominational leaders. 
This activity, accomplished in a truly 
Christlike spirit,.has led to unmistakable 
improvements in race relationships.”’ 
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Foreign Missions Convention of United 
States and Canada 


The Foreign Missions Convention to be 
held under the auspices of the Foreign 
Mission Boards of Canada and the 
United States is announced to meet at 
Washington, D. C., January 28-Febru- 
ary 2, 1925. Its primary purpose is for 
the information and inspiration of the 
churches of Canada and the United 
States. It will be an educational, not a 
deliberative or legislative assembly. It 
will not deal with questions and prob- 
lems of administration on the mission 
field. Its messages will be designed to 
enlarge the interest and deepen the con- 
viction of the Christian people at home 
as to their foreign mission responsibilities 
and obligations. 

The attendance will be limited to 5,000 
delegates representing the Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards and Societies of Canada and 
the United States. It is recommended 
that each delegation include: (a) Officers 
and members of Foreign Mission Boards 
(both men and women); (b) Pastors of 
churches; (c) Laymen and laywomen in 
equal numbers; (d) General church offi- 
cials; (e) Theological and college profes- 
sors; (f) Foreign missionaries at home on 
furlough; (g) Student volunteers and 
other candidates for the foreign mission 
field. 

The Committee on Arrangements is or- 
ganizing a program which will include as 
speakers the best qualified men and women 
to be found in Canada, the United States, 
Great Britain, and on the Continent of 
Europe, as well as those from the foreign 
mission fields. Special meetings will be 
arranged for the representatives of dif- 
ferent denominational groups, for the pur- 
pose of considering the best methods of 
gathering up the results, and carrying to 
the churches and the membership of the 
different denominations the inspiration of 
the Convention. 
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The benefits of the interdenominational 
Missionary Convention to the churches of 
Canada and the United States must be 
great. Held at this opportune time, 
bringing together so many of the leaders 
of the different denominations of these two 
countries as well as the leaders of the 
Christian forces in many other lands, the 
Convention cannot fail to give a mighty 
impulse to the spiritual life of the churches, 
inspire them to greater sacrifice for the 
missionary objective, and make possible a 
notable advance in the foreign missionary 
movement. If this hope is to be realized, 
it is essential that all who are interested 
in the progress of Christ’s Kingdom give 
themselves faithfully to prayer on behalf 
of the Convention, exercising large faith 
in God, the source of all power. 

Admission to all sessions will be by 
ticket. Tickets will be furnished only to 
delegates presenting credentials issued by 
the Secretary of the Foreign Missions 
Conference and countersigned by the 
Secretaries of the Mission Boards appoint- 
ing the delegates. Correspondence with 
regard to attendance should be addressed 
to the Secretaries of the different Foreign 
Mission Boards. Northern Baptists should 
address Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, Home Secre- 
tary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Italian Baptist Convention 


BY REV. M. S. SOLIMENE 


The 26th Italian Baptist Convention 
was held at Silver Lake, N. J., June 22-25. 
On Sunday, June 22d, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, an open air demonstration of the 
strength of the Italian Baptist constitu- 
ency in America was shown to the public 
with a procession in which the Baptist 
churches and missions of New York and 
New Jersey participated in large numbers. 
The procession, which was a great prophecy 
of the future success of the Italian work of 
evangelization, was followed by an open 
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air worshiping service on the lawn next 
to the church as shown in the accompany- 
ing picture, which proved to be of great 
enlightening to those who are not accus- 
tomed to our belief, and of edification to all 
those who participated. Gatherings of this 
kind wherever possible ought never to be 
neglected, as they are a great medium of 
broadening the mind of those who have 
been kept in superstition by their own 
church, and a helpful way to get our own 
Baptist people to know each other. 

The convention proper opened its ses- 
sions Monday morning at ten o’clock with 
Dr. Antonio Mangano presiding. At his 
left sat Rev. L. Zibelli, the secretary of the 
convention, and at his right Rev. Antonio 
Perrotta, who conducted a devotional ser- 
vice. The first day was devoted almost 
completely to the various problems con- 
fronting our work. The discussions were 
led along the lines of finances, cooperation 
with our denomination, and renewed de- 
sire and the duty felt by the missionaries 
to encourage the establishment of self- 
supporting churches of Italian extraction 
in our country. Those who do not know 
our interest along this line can not appre- 
ciate how great is the longing in our hearts 
for self-supporting churches. The mis- 
sionary pastors earnestly desire to see in 
the near future several of our missions and 
churches become entirely self-supported. 

On the second and third days various 
subjects of vital importance were con- 
sidered such as ‘‘The Value of Christian 
Centers;”’ ‘“‘Anti-Protestant Movements in 
America;”’ ‘‘Methods of Evangelization;”’ 
“An Italian Young People’s Union;’’ 
“Daily Vacation Bible School in Every 
Mission;’’ ‘‘Materials for Sunday School 
Scholars;” ‘‘Character of Social Gather- 
ings; “‘The Call to the Ministry;” ‘“‘The 
Deepening of the Spiritual Life in Our 
Churches.” The high character of these 
addresses which were presented mostly 
by Italian pastors, is shown by the fact 
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that the convention voted that they be 
published in our weekly paper L’Au- 
rora, for the benefit of those who were 
not able to be present and for the church 
people of our constituency. Inspiring ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. Charles L. 
White of the Home Mission Society, who 
spoke quite instructively of ‘‘The Place 
of the Italian Work in the History of the 
Society,” and also by the newly appointed 
Home Mission Secretary, Dr. Frank A. 
Smith, who spoke inspiringly on the unity 
of purpose and policy between the Society 
and the missionaries. 

Several significant forward steps were 
taken. Chief among them were the fol- 
lowing: (1) The assimilation of the young 
people’s movement now growing so rapidly 
in our churches and missions. A young 
lawyer of Silver Lake was unanimously 
elected one of the counselors to represent 
the young people of our churches in the 
executive work of the convention. (2) A 
budget system for the financing of our 
weekly Italian and English Baptist paper, 
L’ Aurora, was adopted. It was also voted 
to prepare a similar plan for the financing 
of the work of the convention and to pre- 
sent it next year for adoption. (3) A list 
of recommendations was presented to the 
convention, which adopted them, and a 
special committee was appointed to send 
them to the various missionary organiza- 
tions for their consideration and mutual 
helpfulness in the common task of evangel- 
ization. The convention went also on 
record as being opposed to all wars. 

The officers elected for the present year 
are President, Rev. J. Di Tiberio of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Vice President, Rev. G. Par- 
rella of Meriden, Conn.; Secretary, Rev. 
B. Isgro of Bridgeport, Conn.; Treasurer, 
Rev. Vito Cordo of Cleveland, and one 
lay counselor lawyer, Joseph A. Delisio 
of Silver Lake, N. J. Rev. G. Parrella 
of Meriden, Conn., was also elected editor 
of our paper L’Aurora, and Rev. Michael 
S. Solimene of Trenton, N. J., was elected: 
associate editor for the English depart- 
ment of the paper; Rev. A. Galloppi of 
Camden, N. J., was elected manager. 


. 
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The church of Silver Lake with their 
pastor, Rev. B. Pascale, and his wife 
proved to be fine hosts for the conven- 
tion. Dr. Antonio Mangano showed once 
more his wise ways of leadership in the 
work of the convention. It will be of in- 
terest to know that the newly elected 
president, Rev. J. Di Tiberio, is one of his 
pupils who graduated from the Colgate 
Seminary Italian Department eleven years 
ago. Mr. Di Tiberio is a strong leader and 
it is hoped that together with his executive 
committee he will lead the work of the 
convention this year most helpfully in the 
cause for His Kingdom. The Convention 
will meet at the Italian Baptist Church in 
Trenton, N. J., next year, 


What One Church Does in the 
Summer Time 


BY REV. ARCHIBALD A. FORSHEE 


It may be of interest to other churches 
to know what one church does in the sum- 
mer months. This is a time of enforced 
inactivity with many churches due to the 
vacationing of their membership. At the 
Second Avenue Baptist Church in New 
York City we find plenty to do even in 
the summer time, for the great city 
crowds are always at our very doors. 
Our Lettish and Esthonian groups meet 
in some one of the parks of our city in the 
afternoon for a program of song, prayer 
and preaching, as well as sociability and 
recreation. They thus maintain good 
attendance all during the summer. 

We have found a splendid opportunity 
presented for outdoor preaching of the 
gospel. Last summer services were held 
in Polish and in English. The Polish 
meetings were on a street corner some 
distance away, while the English meet- 
ings were on our church steps. Thirty- 
six meetings in all were held, with an 
average attendance of about 300. About 
3,000 tracts and Scripture portions were 
distributed. 

The Daily Vacation Bible School is an 
open door for summer work. Our school 
averaged over 150 all summer. Untold 
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good is done to these children of the 
streets whose code of ethics is not derived 
from the New Testament and whose 
homes are very often of very little help 
in a spiritual way. Play, singing, Bible 
stories, handwork for boys and girls, 
make this a rich half day for them. 

Our Bible School is open all summer 
and averaged last summer well over one- 
half of the winter time attendance. When 
one considers the need of the city dwell- 
ers to get away to the parks as much as 
possible in the hot months of summer, 
this is a good record. 

The Baptist Fresh Air Home Society 
has a splendid equipment at Old Oak 
Farm, Somers, N. Y. We sent about 
130 children from our neighborhood last 
summer for two weeks in the delightful 
country-side. Here they find good food, 
fresh air and health. 

We maintain a camp for boys at Bear 
Mountain. Here week-end and other 
camping parties go for a few days of re- 
lease from the hot city. The program in- 
cludes swimming, hikes over the green- 
clad hills, and quiet talks about the camp- 
fire at night. 

On hot days groups of boys and girls are 
admitted into our cool gymnasium for 
organized play, and then a refreshing 
shower. They live in homes innocent 
of bath-room privileges and the city has 
no “ole swimmin’ hole’ for the boys. 
In our church they find the best substi- 
tute that we can afford. Some day we 
hope for a swimming pool. 

Then there are the never-to-be-for- 
gotten days when our missionaries take 
groups of children from 60 to 100 in num- 
ber to Coney Island—the new Coney 
Island, with its boardwalk and free open 
beach. Here, delivered from the neces- 
sity of dodging the automobiles, they can 
run and play as God intended they 
should. At other times the children are 
taken to some of the fine parks of our 
great city, where they can play on the 
green grass and see what it looks like; 
where they can see a whole sky full of 
blue, and where their lungs get a cargo 
of good, pure air. It is pathetic to realize 
how little some of our city children know 
about the great world outside of their 


_ street. Following are some bits of con- 


versation heard on the first outing in 
1924: 

From a child who had never before 
been on the subway: “Oh, how dark it 
gets! Is it the world that’s so dark?” 

At the zoo: “Oh my! (pointing to the 
polar bear) what is that, the camel?” 

Later, in front of the camel: ‘Is that 
a humpus?”’ 

At the foot of a 10-foot rock: ‘‘Can we 
climb the mountain?”’ 

“Naw, let’s walk in the forest.” 

We are glad to be able to minister in 
these ways to those who need our help. 
Unite with us in prayer that we may 
make the best of our varied oppor- 
tunities. 
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Looking Backward 


WHAT BAPTISTS WERE THINKING ABOUT AND DOING 
IN THEIR YESTERDAYS 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 











From the American Baptist Magazine 


The General Convention of the Baptist 
Denomination submitted its tenth annual 
report through its Board of Managers, 
Rev. Wm. Staughton, D.D., Correspond- 
ing Secretary. Accompanying was the re- 
port of Luther Rice, General Agent. The 
report covered the work in Burma of Jud- 
son and Price; the work among Indians in 
this country—the Carey station in Michi- 
gan Territory, Valley Towns in Tennessee, 
and Withington in Alabama, under Isaac 
McCoy; and Columbian College. 

The Board voted to make “‘application 
to Congress, to obtain some section of the 
West, where civilized and converted In- 
dians may find a home, alike remote from 
the neglect and prejudice of white persons, 
and from the necessity of obtaining a pre- 
carious subsistence from hunting; where 
agriculture and the arts may be cultivated, 
and the great truths of the gospel made 
known.” 

The salary of Missionary Roberts, in 
charge of Valley Towns Indian station, 
was fixed at $400, ‘‘with which said 
brother is satisfied.”’ At this rate, for a 
service of two and a half years there was 
still due him $602.95 of back pay. 

Missionary McCoy gives a graphic de- 
scription of his journey from Boston via 
Buffalo and Lake Erie to Detroit, thence 
on horseback five days through the wilder- 
ness to Carey station, 100 miles northwest 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana. When he reached 
the station, he found all the food had been 
consumed and severe hardship was in 
prospect. Fortunately supplies from the 
lake vessel reached him by carrier the 
next day. His tour to Boston and back 
had taken between five and six months. 
(It is difficult to realize that Middle West 
wilderness of a century ago.) 

The captain of the ship Edward Newton, 
in which Mrs. Judson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wade sailed for Calcutta in June, 1823, 
relates the thrilling story of the burning 
of that vessel at sea off the coast of Africa, 
February 20, 1824, on the return voyage 
from Calcutta. After 20 days in boats 
“suffering all that human nature could en- 
dure,” the survivors reached a Govern- 
ment settlement and generous care. 





FIFTY YEARS AGO 











From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 


The States of Indiana and Michigan are 
constituted a new collection district known 
as the Lake District, with Rev. S. M. 





Stimson as District Secretary. In making 
the announcement the Board states: ‘‘Let 
it be understood that our district secre- 
taries are not collectors on commission. 
They are all paid from the general treas- 
ury of the Union a regular salary.” 

The Lord Mayor of London is reported 
to have said in his opening address at the 
annual meeting of the London Missionary 
Society: ‘‘There never was a time when 
the world was in a more favorable position 
to receive and propagate the doctrines of 
Christianity. We have universal peace in 
the world. Men do not seem inclined for 
war and it is a great thing to see good will 
among men.” (He did not dream of 
1914-1924—Ed.) 

The leading editorial protests kindly 
but firmly against what it calls “the indis- 
criminate favor accorded at Baptist asso- 
ciations to the representatives of benevo- 
lent projects,” and urges that the standing 
missionary enterprises of the denomina- 
tion, such as the Missionary Union, the 
Home Mission Society and the Publica- 
tion Society be given primary considera- 
tion and not be made secondary and sub- 
ordinate to other projects, however com- 
mendable, which are limited in their 
relations to the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 


From the Home Mission Herald 


Rev. D. F. Leach, missionary of the 
Home Mission Society in Virginia, de- 
scribes the efforts of a small Negro Bap- 
tist church to start its work. The meeting 
house is “a pen of logs, 22x26, covered 
with split boards. It has two doors but 
no windows.’ The members have agreed 
to pay $20 a year for preaching. Indivi- 
dual subscriptions range from one cent to 
25 cents. Mr. Leach comments: “For 
them to raise this amount is more than 
for a wealthy church to raise $10,000.” 

Missionary J. F. Childs reports condi- 
tions in Iowa, stating that 30 out of the 
100 counties in the State have no Baptist 
church and that probably 50 to 100 county 
seats and large towns have no Baptist 
meeting houses. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 











From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 


Rev. E. Y. Mullins resigns his member- 
ship on the Foreign Mission Board owing 
to his election as President of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary and his re- 
moval to Louisville, Ky. 

The Foreign Mission Board invites the 
Home Mission Society and the Publica- 
tion Society to unite in appointing two or 
more representatives on the International 
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Commission to present to the Czar of 
Russia the case of the persecuted Baptists 
in that country. 

New missionaries appointed include 
Rev. M. D. Eubank, M.D., designated to 
Huchow, China, and G. G. Crozier, M.D., 
designated to Tura, Assam. 


From the Home Mission Monthly 


Dr. H. L. Morehouse reports his ex- 
periences in the Hawaiian Islands and his 
participation in the dedication of the First 
Baptist Church at Skaguay, Alaska. 

The Home Mission Board outlines its 
policy for dealing with the Negroes in the 
South, emphasizing the importance of de- 
veloping friendly relations between the 
two races in the South, the participation of 
Negroes in the various States in organized 
schemes of cooperation, urging the Ne- 
groes to larger independence and self- 
support and the faithful administration of 
the trust funds given the Society for work 
among the Negroes. 

The leading editorial calls attention to 
the period of exceptional prosperity then 
enjoyed by the people of the United States, 
suggesting that in such conditions Chris- 
tian men and women need especially to. 
recognize their obligations to God in giving 
liberally for the extension of His King- 
dom. The editorial asks pointedly: ‘‘Now 
that prosperity has returned, why should 
not the treasuries of the great missionary 
societies overflow with the liberal offerings 
of those who are enjoying the fruits of 
prosperity?” 





~ TEN YEARS AGO 











From Missions 


Rev. G. H. Brewer, Superintendent of 
Home Mission Work in Mexico, describes 
his experiences with those of other Ameri- 
cans as prisoners of war following the land- 
ing of American troops in Vera Cruz. 
After several days of terrible suspense the 
American refugees, marching between two 
lines of Mexican bayonets, were allowed 
to get on special trains and make their 
escape from the country. 

Dr. E. T. Tomlinson reports that the 
salaries of Baptist ministers were actually 
lower than they were 20 years previously. 

The special committee to reduce the 
deficits of the missionary societies issues 
a call for 5,000 men and 5,000 women vol- 
unteers to canvass for individual gifts. 
A cablegram from Assam announces that 
the missionaries on that field have con- 
tributed about $400 toward the deficit. 

Helping Hand, the magazine published 
by the Woman’s Foreign Society for so 
many years, enters the fellowship of Mi1s- 
SIONS and becomes consolidated in the 
magazine. 

An editorial comment on the encourag- 
ing headway being made by national pro- 
hibition calls attention to the slogan, “A 
Saloonless Nation in 1920.” (The goal 
was reached in 1918.) 
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THE TREASURER of the Foreign Mission 
Society has received a check for $40 for- 
warded to him by Dr. Rushbrooke from 
Dr. J. A. Frey of Riga, Latvia. Dr. Frey 
states that a letter he received from Dr. 
Franklin concerning the Japan earthquake 
was translated into Lettish and circulated 
by the students in the Seminary during 
their Easter vacation. The check repre- 
sents the money collected by the students 
for the reconstruction needs in Japan. 
Thus the Seminary students and the Bap- 
tists of Latvia have expressed their sym- 
pathy and help to the Baptists in Japan. 


www 


ON account of the death of her mother 
Miss Ethel Ryan, a missionary among the 
Hopi Indians at Toreva, Ariz., has been 
obliged to give up her work temporarily. 


www 


WHEN THE Baptist Church in Gurzalla, 
South India, decided that it needed a new 
building, the Government promised the 
church half an acre of land adjoining its 
present property if the church would ar- 
range to have it cleared off. When mis- 
rionary E. O. Schugren presented this 
proposition, 70 men and women volun- 
teered for the work. On the following 
Sunday the new land was dedicated and 
the church members raised 345 rupees as a 
special offering to apply toward the new 


building. 
wwe 


REv. AND Mrs. J. E. Geil, who are en- 
gaged in the work at Banza Manteke in 
the Belgian Congo, spent the greater part 
of June in itinerating in the Lukunga sec- 
tion of that field. They were received 
with joy and enthusiasm on the part of 
the natives who were evidently hungry for 
the gospel message. On this tour 177 
converts were baptized. 


www 


Ex SALvapox has its first Baptist native 
nurse, trained in our own fine hospital 
in Mexico. Miss Victoria Rodriguez, the 
fourth of a whole family of Central Ameri- 
can girls to yield her life to Christ as a 
result of Baptist home mission influence, 
now makes our school in Santa Ana her 
headquarters from which to minister to the 
needy community. 


www 


ONE OF THE annual events of greatest 
interest at Bacone College, Oklahoma, is 
the Eighth Grade Commencement. This 
year the class of 27 Indians was the largest 
in the history of the College to finish the 


grade work at Bacone. The ten tribes 
represented by the graduates are Arapa- 
hoe, Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Coman- 
chee, Crow, Euchee, Iowa, Kiowa and 


Pawnee. 
WH 


WHEN THE present Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society organized 
its system of districts in 1914, Amelia E. 
Dessa was one of its missionaries assigned 
to the Southern Pacific District. She was 
a Christian worker under Dr. Clough for a 
number of years before the Woman’s So- 
ciety of the West undertook her support 
in 1891. She is in charge of the boys’ 
boarding and day school in our Telugu 
Mission at Ongole, South India, and has a 
strong staff of native teachers under her. 
The school numbers about 150 high caste 
boys, and although the missionaries insist 
on one hour of Bible instruction each day, 
the school is very popular. 


www 


WorKERS in sections of New York un- 
frequented by business men or Protestant 
families of standing, -particularly where 
foreign language areas make up so large 
a part of our city, are witnessing a new 
wave of religious bigotry and persecution. 
City mission workers are met with such 
challenges as ‘‘This is no place for a Prot- 
estant church.”” A father, whose boy was 
found throwing a stone through the win- 
dow of an Italian church, defended the 
boy on the ground that the church had no 
business to be there and that ‘‘The Bronx 
is Catholic and Protestants should keep 
out.”’ This particular church had 17 win- 
dow panes broken during two weeks and 
no satisfaction from the police in any in- 


stance. 
WwW 


MIssIONARY William Pettigrew of 
Kangpokpi, Assam, expects soon to have 
completed the translation of the Gospel of 
John in the Thado Kukis language. This 
will be the first Scripture translation for 
this tribe, which includes a population of 
more than 60,000, scattered among the 
hills on his field. - 

www 


IN THE SUMMER of 1910 Miss Edna M. 
Stever was sent as a delegate to the Sum- 
mer Assembly at Cook Academy and felt 
the spirit of Christ calling her to fit herself 
for medical missionary service. Her train- 
ing and experience have made her espe- 
cially well qualified for the work she has 
taken up in Assam. In February, 1920, 
she gladly set sail for Impur, Assam, to be 
the only nurse in that locality. 


ACCORDING to a report from missionary 
William M. Young, persecution has 
proved a serious obstacle in one section of 
his field. Three chapels have been de- 
stroyed and several Christians were most 
brutally beaten. 

ww 


COLPORTER-MISSIONARIES and_ chapel 
car workers reported 113 conversions and 
65 baptisms during June, a good start for 
the summer months. 


www 


Mrs. S. ALICE EwInG, a Home Econo- 
mics teacher at Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N. C., writes that all the girls in this school 
are now professing Christians. 


www 


IT Is INTERESTING to note from a recent 
letter of Mrs. Jennie B. Sherwood’s, also 
a teacher at Shaw University, that this 
Southern school for Negro young people 
had three representatives at the large 
Student Volunteer Convention held in 
Indianapolis last winter. One of these 
was chosen a vice-chairman of the General 


Conference. 
Www 


REv. JUAN CABRERA POoLo, who has 
charge of the boys’ dormitories at Cristo 
College, Cuba, spent several weeks during 
the past summer in the Boy Scout Camps 
in the United States, thereby broadening 
his knowledge of approved methods of 
promoting and directing activities for 
teen-age boys. 


WHY 


Miss GERTRUDE TEELE writes from 
Rangoon: ‘‘We have every reason to be 
encouraged this year and no reason for 
discouragement. One interesting side- 
light on our report is the fact that of the 
53 baptisms in this field, more than half 
were from our jungle churches, with no 
schools in the villages. One small village 
church of 19 members had 11 additions 
with two more expected but delayed on 
account of fever. ‘This is twice as many 
as our city church reports. The jungle 
work has always given greater results 
compared with the time spent. One 
whole family of five came out for Christ 
after 15 years of effort. They are being 
persecuted severely, their house stoned 
and cattle stolen, but they are not to be 
turned back. Another man in the village 
who was a gambler and a bad character 
was converted.” 

www 


THE MEXICAN missionary who has 
charge of.the auto chapel car, has been 
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greatly blessed in his work in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles in the development of two 
important centers at which there have 
been many conversions and baptisms. 
One of his groups now worships in a tent, 
their chapel having burned. This church 
developed from the Sunday school founded 
by the auto chapel car missionary, Rev. 
P. J. Villanueva, who labors under the 
joint commission of the Publication So- 
ciety and the Home Mission Society. 


www 


Missronary F. W. Harding, of Assam, 
writes concerning the progress on his field: 
‘“‘There are in the Garo Hills and the Goal- 
para District 279 villages, which have a 
Christian nucleus as a starting point for 
village evangelization. In these small 
groups of Christians we have the leaven 
which shall in time leaven all the 4,200 
villages in these hills with the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ. There has been an average 
increase of eight per cent in the contribu- 
tions per member during the past five 


years.” 
weyew 


WyomInG has 24 missionaries in the 
State who are supported jointly by the 
Home Mission Society and the Conven- 
tion. Among these is Rev. E. A. Bell, who 
is in charge of the work at Thermopolis. 
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Miss RutH MATHER of Huchow, East 
China, writes concerning her recent ill- 
ness: ‘‘As I look back on the past nine 
months they do not seem to have been 
nearly as long as one might expect. In 
just a few weeks more I will be back at 
Huchow and at work again. During the 
days of quietness and inactivity I have 
been gaining things that will make me a 
better worker. From being a ‘working 
partner’ I have had to become a ‘prayer 
partner.’ I realized also how dependent we 
are on the prayers of our prayer partners 
at home and can do nothing without them 
and the power which they send us.” 


www 


Dr. Mary BACHELER writes from Bala- 
sore, Orissa: ‘‘The thermometer stands at 
90, but as there is a good breeze it does not 
seem very hot, and each day brings the 
rainy season nearer, with its showers and 
coolness. The paper says that the tem- 
peratures are far below normal in other 
parts of India. In this section they have 
uniformly been higher almost all the time 
since the heat first began to come, some 
days as much as 9 degrees higher. I have 
used my dear little typewriter a great deal, 
and can now make fairly good speed on 
it. While I was away on my holiday in 
April I wrote about 60 letters. I could 
not have done that if I had had to use a 


” 


pen. 
WW 
SEVERAL YEARS ago the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society secured Miss Martha 
Howell, a worker of successful experience 
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among Spanish-speaking peoples, as prin- 
cipal of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School which was established on the island 
of Porto Rico. The first commencement 
exercise was held in June. Miss Howell 
has thus seen the first fruits of the fulfil- 
ment of the hope which was planted in the 
establishment of the school. This small 
beginning is the promise of an influence 
of increasing power for the redemption 
of the people of Porto Rico. 
WwW 

ON JUNE 18th three memorial windows 
were unveiled in the chapel of the Karen 
Theological Seminary of Burma. These 
were in memory of Dr. and Mrs. D. A. W. 
Smith who labored at the seminary for 
Over 40 years, and were the gifts of their 
three children, Mrs. H. I. Marshall, Miss 
Anna Smith and Dr. Appleton Smith. 





The Worth of a Soul 


Burma has long been known as the 
land of rubies, many of the world’s 
famous stones having been found here. 
Occasionally a missionary has an op- 
portunity of holding in his hand, but 
unfortunately not retaining, one of 
these precious gems. Once a year mis- 
sionary Ernest Grigg visits Mogok the 
home of world famed rubies in order to 
spend several weeks there in strength- 
ening and extending the activities of 
the local church. While on a recent 
visit he was privileged to examine an 
uncut ruby valued at 30,000 rupees, the 
equivalent of $10,000. After writing 
about the beautiful jewel he added, 
“Nevertheless every human soul in 
Burma that has been lifted from silence 
and darkness and uselessness into light 
and service is worth infinitely more 
than that ruby.” 











On ApRIL 16, 1924, Manchang, Mass., 
was visited by a fire that devastated a 
large portion of thecity. Several members 
of the Manchang French Baptist Mission 
suffered great loss. The complete ruin of 
many buildings surrounding the chapel 
has led the French Baptists of New Eng- 
land to feel that the preservation of their 
building was little short of miraculous. 
The Manchang French Mission, Rev. 
Isaac La Fleur, pastor, through the Massa- 
chusetts Baptist Bulletin, publicly thanked 
the friends, churches, and the Red Cross 
for generous assistance shown in many 
ways after the fire. 


www 


DuRING THE year ending April 30, on 
home mission fields in Latin American 
countries, 13,901 pupils were enrolled in 
the 257 Bible schools. In Porto Rico the 
increase in average attendance amounted 
to 1,000; during the previous year the in- 
crease was the same. There were 1,043 
baptisms during the year just closed. The 
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religious life at Cristo College, Cuba, has 
been marked by a large interest in Bible 
study. There are few boys and girls in 
the college who have not professed faith in 


Christ. 
Www 


THE FIRST Crow Indian Associational 
meetings were held in July. Dr. Bruce 
Kinney who attended them reports ‘‘the 
finest spirit we ever had in a large Crow 
gathering.’”’ There were 150 Indians of ali 
ages incamp. The site was surrounded by 
hills arising 1,000 feet high. Something 
of the remoteness and wildness may be 
judged from the fact that early one morn- 
ing deer strayed within®a short distance 
of the prayer groups. On the Sunday 
morning of the Associational period, 16 
were baptized, 15 of whom were from the 
field of Rev. C. A. Bentley who went to 
the Crow Agency a year ago. 
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THE KANGPOKPI station in Assam ren- 
dered a large medical service during the 
past year, a total of 3,196 patients being 
furnished treatment. Medicines were 
given free to lepers, students in the mis- 
sion hospital and to widows and their 
children. 
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THE BETHEL HoME for Widows at 
Donakonda, South India, had 15 women 
and 14 children for all or part of the year. 
The women in the Home now come from 
Podili, Narsaravupett, Kandukuru, On- 
gole, Kanigiri and Donakonda. The 
Telegu Baptist Woman’s Home Mission 
Society supports two women and three 
children in the Home. All of the women 
took part in the Evangelistic Campaign. 
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At AKRon, the great rubber manufac- 
turing city, with its full quota of foreign 
speaking people, Miss Lilla Sawyer, has 
for several years been a welcome visitor 
in the homes of Roumanians, Hungarians, 
and Slovaks. One successful meeting 
which has been a part of the program this 
year, is the Junior Church held at six 
P. M. every Sunday. Here the children 
take part in a real church service, and 
serve as ushers, as members of the choir, 
and officers. No Bible story entertains 
them, but they listen to sermons prepared 
especially to meet their needs and to be 
within their comprehension. The gospel 
message is presented to them with its 
vital truth, and as a result several have 
accepted Christ. Among the families she 
has visited has been a Chinese family from 
which the oldest son was baptized into 
the Roumanian Baptist church. 


We we 


Repairs on the Alvah Hovey Dormi- 
tory and Scott Hall in Tokyo are now 
completed. With their reenforcements 
both buildings seem stronger than they 
were before the earthquake. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME in its long history 
the Presbyterian Foreign Board reported 
an income of more than $5,000,000. Total 
receipts were $4,990,418, which when 
added to the income from permanent funds 
brought the grand total to $5,189,429. 
This remarkable response of the denomi- 
nation made it possible for the Board to 
liquidate its entire deficit of $657,187, and 
the work of the new fiscal year thus begins 
without any indebtedness. The Board 
now has in its service 1,600 missionaries, 
and 8,960 native workers. Churches total 
5,777 with 340,600 communicants, and 
there are 4,528 Sunday schools enrolling 
347,087 pupils. The work of the Board 
is done in 15 countries, among 93 different 
nationalities, with a total population of 
more than 100,000,000. 
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THE LARGEST missionary library in 
Great Britain is housed at the headquar- 
ters of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel (Episcopal) in London. It con- 
tains more than 13,000 books, dealing with 
subjects related directly or indirectly with 
missionary work throughout the world, 
and is open to all readers. For an annual 
subscription of approximately $1.50 two 
books at a time may be withdrawn by any 


reader. 
Ww 


PEOPLE IN EuROPE apparently have no 
objection to late church sessions. At a 
country church in Rumania, Rev. W. Y. 
Quisenberry, accompanied by Southern 
Baptist Representative E. E. Gill, was de- 
layed in his arrival and did not reach the 
church until eleven o'clock at night. The 
church was packed to standing room ca- 
pacity, with people who had been waiting 
since seven o'clock and they remained 
until nearly one o'clock in order to listen 
to the Gospel message. 


www 


THE Home Missions Boarp of the Re- 
formed Church has granted its General 
Secretary, Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, leave 
of absence in order that he might join a 
deputation to visit Rumania and Transyl- 
vania and make a thorough-going study of 
the religious and educational situation in 
those countries. He sailed early in the 
summer and participated in the dedi- 
cation of the Memorial Reformed Church 
at Chateau Thierry, France. 
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SOUTHERN BAPTISTs are giving atten- 
tion to the problem of the country church. 
Out of a total of 24,904 Baptist churches, 
88% per cent, or 22,039, are in the coun- 
try, while the remainder, or only 11% per 
cent, are in the cities. The country 


churches enrolled 2,193,205 members, 
while the city churches enrolled 1,031,069 
members. A report of this situation states 
“the membership in the urban churches 
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is out of proportion to the. number of 
churches in the cities. This inevitably 
means dwindling country congregations 
devitalized by constant withdrawal of 
families who move to the cities.” 
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AccorRDING to latest reports Paris now 
has 60 Protestant churches with 120 pas- 
tors and 120,000 church members. 
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THE AMERICAN Boarp at the close of 
the last fiscal year was able to reduce its 
deficit from $180,000 to $130,000. This 
was made possible by applying a matured 
conditional gift toward the deficit. 


weer 


DURING THE early summer Norway cele- 
brated the gooth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Christianity. The first ac- 
ceptance of Christian doctrine in that 
country took place in 1024 at a little stone 
church in Moster. 


WwW 


DURING THE CURRENT YEAR 24 new mis- 
sionaries are to be sent out by the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. The Board has 
adopted a policy of requiring trustworthy 
pledges of $2,700 a year over and above 
regular foreign mission contributions be- 
fore any new missionary can sail. 
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At BoLENGE in the Congo field of the 
Disciples of Christ Dr. Herbert Smith 
recently vaccinated more than 4,000 peo- 
ple during an epidemic of smallpox. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH has made 
remarkable progress in missionary educa- 
tion. Last year 2,693 churches reported 
6,918 mission study classes, representing a 
gain of 368 over the preceding year. These 
classes enrolled 139,533 people. Such edu- 
cational efforts have resulted in a greatly 
increased knowledge of and interest in the 
missionary task. Presbyterian mission- 
aries are saying that their churches know 
far more about their work today than they 
did when they were home on furlough 


seven years ago. 
wee 


DuRING THE LAST 25 years the Presby- 
terian churches in Africa have increased 
from 12 to 549, while the membership has 
grown from 1,546 to 153,749. 


www 


THE AMERICAN Bible Society has re- 
cently sent to the Bible Society of France 
5,000 French New Testaments of a spe- 
cial edition prepared during the war for 
the use of American soldiers going to 
France. The officer in charge of the 
affairs of the Bible Society of France, 
who was one of the most brilliant soldiers 
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of the celebrated ‘‘Blue Devils’’ of the 
French Army, writes: ‘You cannot but 
realize how useful these New Testaments 
are going to be to us. Since learning of 
the shipment of 5,000 New Testaments, 


we have already sent to certain of our © 


friends some three or four hundred of the 
New Testaments we had left. One inci- 
dent of special interest is the sending of 
some New Testaments for the occasion 
of the dedication of the Memorial Church 
of Chateau Thierry. 

www 


MoRE THAN $2,000,000 has been con- 
tributed by Christian people in America 
for the reconstruction and repair of his- 
toric Protestant churches in France and 
Belgium damaged or destroyed during the 
war. According to a report of the Federal 
Council the main construction work is 
completed. This fund made possible the 
rebuilding and repair of 24 churches, 
several parsonages and parish houses. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION of 
the Disciples of Christ will meet in Cleve- 
land October 14-19, 1924. This will be a 
convention of exceptional importance, for 
it will commemorate the Golden Jubilee 
of the Woman’s Board and also the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of the Foreign Missionary 
Society. One feature of the program will 
be the consecration of a million dollars for 
the erection of 50 buildings to facilitate 
the task of healing, teaching and evangel- 


izing the world. 
Ww 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH at Kenosha, 
Wis., has decided to raise a sum of $125,- 
000 for the erection of a high school, where 
the children of this congregation who have 
completed their elementary training in 
the parochial school may continue with 
the regular four year high school course. 
The Lutheran Church apparently feels the 
need not only of parochial schools but also 
of institutions of higher education to de- 
velop intelligent Lutherans among its 
rising generation. 

wwe 

THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
at its meeting at Atlanta, adopted a new 
denominational program. The _ period 
from November 30 to December 7 has 
been set for a subscription campaign to 
cover all denominational needs for the 
year 1925, the objective being $7,500,000. 
The program emphasizes stewardship; 
recognizes the designation of gifts; de- 
termines the percentage of distribution 
whereby foreign missions receive 47 per 
cent, home missions, 20 per cent, the re- 
mainder being divided among Christian 
education, ministerial relief and philan- 
thropic objects; suggests special days in 
Sunday school and urges monthly remit- 
tances. In addition to securing by sub- 
scriptions the budget for the year 1925, 
Southern Baptists propose to raise $22,- 
000,000 between now and December to 
complete their $75,000,000 Campaign. 
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“Carry On’’ 
A MESSAGE FROM OuR NEW PRESIDENT 


A republican form of government has 
accustomed us to frequent change of 
leaders, but this has not dimmed our loy- 
alty to our country nor made us forgetful 
of our traditions. ‘‘Our Country”’ is the 
call that rouses us to action. So in the 
Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, a change of presidents does 
not mean a change of policy; does not 
mean a change of loyalty; does not mean a 
forgetfulness of our wonderful history. 
“Our Cause”’ is the banner around which 
we rally. While, as the newly-elected 
president, I stand with thousands of 
women at home and in the countries 
across the seas, pledging anew our alle- 
giance to this banner, I hear the clear, 
compelling note of the bugle sounding 
forth the summons, ‘‘Carry on!’”’ Carry 
on because of our loyalty to our great 
Leader, the one who died that we might 
live. Carry on because of our reponsi- 
bilities as inheritors of great wealth, the 
great wealth of achievements. 

My recent trip around the world, and 
especially my visit to our mission fields, 
filled me with an awe-inspired wonder at 
the courage of our missionaries, admira- 
tion at their foresight, deep respect for 
their daring and for their persistent, 
steady efforts to accomplish their task; 
but beyond all else, I marveled at the 
great blessing that had crowned the efforts 
in the’ foreign fields. Women of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, we have a 
great inheritance, and a correspondingly 
great responsibility. 

The history of our achievements is not 
all written on the foreign field. The tale 
would soon be told had it not been for the 
women of vision and deeds in the local 
churches, for the color sergeants of the 
associations, for the lieutenants of the 
states, for the captains of the districts, and 
for the national generals. During the ten 
years since the two Woman’s Foreign So- 
cieties of the East and of the West were 
united we have had three wonderful 
leaders, Mrs. W. A. Montgomery as in- 
spiring President, Mrs. Henry W. Pea- 
body as our statesmanlike Foreign Vice- 
President, Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, the 
creative organizer, as Administrative Vice- 
President. As a society, we still have the 
counsel of these leaders; we may continue 
to call upon their deep experience; we are 
sure of their loyalty. History is still in 
the making, and we are making it.. In the 
face of our wonderful history, of our great 


opportunities, and of our heavy but de- 
veloping responsibilities, when the roll is 
called, will each and every member of the 
W. A. B. F. M. S. answer ‘‘Present,’’ and 
obey the command, ‘‘Go forward !’’—Jean 
R. Goodman, President. 


Tributes to the Commission 


FROM THE COMMITTEE ON FINDINGS AT 
MILWAUKEE 


In planning for our Annual Meeting 
this year, it was in the minds of all that 
primary emphasis should be given to the 
Report of the Commission. With keen, 
unbiased and statesmanlike insight our 
Commission has viewed our woman’s work 
in South India, Burma, Assam, Bengal- 
Orissa, East and South China and Japan, 
and with marvelous ability spread it out 





MRS. H. E. GOODMAN 


before our eyes. We have seen through 
their eyes, the difficulties of the work; we 
have faced its problems; we have been 
confronted by its puzzling perplexities; 
but above all, we have been given a vision 
of the character and magnitude of the 
work, which, under the gracious leadership 
of God, our Society has been able to ac- 
complish. 

Be it Resolved, That we express to Mrs. 
H. E. Goodman and Miss Nellie G. Pres- 
cott a deep and abiding sense of gratitude 
for their faithful, untiring and efficient 
service upon this Commission, and for its 
masterly presentation to us. And fur- 
thermore 

Be it Resolved, That because of what 
they have given us, we pledge ourselves 
that with new faith and courage we will 
“Carry On” until His Kingdom come 
throughout the earth. 


A WELCOME AT JORHAT, ASSAM 


We have great pleasure today to thank 
you three ladies with our whole heart for 
being present at Jorhat, a small town of 





Assam at a small neglected corner of India. 
The women of America and the Woman’s 
Board in America have helped us in many 
ways and some of us present have had the 
privilege of enjoying that help, some are 
still getting and we believe in future our 
daughters and grand-daughters will get 
it, also. We are fortunate today to 
meet you as members of the Board and 
present our words of thanks in person. 

We are unable to describe your great 
help with our lips. Today on behalf of 
the Woman’s Board you three ladies have 
come to Jorhat for the good and advance- 
ment of the women of Assam undertaking 
the difficulties of a long and tedious jour- 
ney. For this act of kindness we the 
women of Jorhat as a token of gratitude 
do wish to present you each a small me- 
mento and pray that you condescend to 
accept them and gladden our hearts. 

We pray that you reach home safe and 
sound and remember us in prayer while 
you are with your women friends in 
America. We hope to see soon the fruits 
of your visit among our women and that 
the work may spread speedily all over 
Assam and Assam be Christ’s. 

“The Lord bless thee and keep thee. 
The Lord thy God is with thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest.”’ 


An ADDRESS AT BHIMPORE, BENGAL- 
ORISSA 


We are exceedingly glad because of the 
arrival of these respected ladies. We 
think ourselves very fortunate to have you 
here, and thank God very much for it. 
He has brought you here safely over so 
many dangerous seas. For this we also 
give thanks. 

You are making our sons and daughters 
desirable men and women by giving them 
education and spending immense sums 
of money for their good. In this way our 
children are becoming civilized, fit to sup- 
port their own families, and worshipers 
of the true God. For this reason we shall 
be forever grateful to you. 

Even now this nation is wandering in 
ignorance, darkness, and sin. More 
money, care and labor are necessary to 
bring the Santals into the light of Wisdom 
and into the path of true religion. 

In conclusion we humbly beseech you 
kindly to make some good arrangement 
whereby our girls, as well as the boys may 
gain a knowledge, to some extent, of the 
English language. Up to this time our 
Santal girls have not received an English 
education. Because this nation is very 
poor they have no resources of their own by 
which they can improve their conditions. 
Again we thank you for coming to us 
today. On behalf of Committee,— Upen- 
dra Saren, Manik Murmu, Peleram Kisku, 
Poren Tudu. 
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MRS. GOODMAN TRAVELING IN INDIA 


FROM THE BURMAN WoMAN’S MISSIONARY 
SocIrETY 


While the Commission were in Burma 
they helped in the organization of the Bur- 
man Woman’s Missionary Society. A 
letter has just been received from Ma 
Mya, its president. She says: “It has 
ever been my wish to let you know how 
grateful we are to you for coming over to 
Burma and helping us organize the Bur- 
man Woman’s Missionary Society. You 
surely would like to know what the women 
of Burma feel towards this newly organ- 
ized Society. They are awakened to bet- 
ter things and are keenly interested in all 
the good things of life. Our two workers, 
Ma Bwin and Ma Kyaw visited the 
churches and organized Prayer Meeting 
Leagues among the women all over Bur- 
ma. While they were about this business 
they found plenty of opportunities to 
preach. At the invitation of Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas they visited many centres and 
held evangelistic meetings. They were at 
the Maymyo Bible Assembly during the 
hot season and took special parts in the 
women’s program. We hope to let every 
Christian woman in Burma know that our 
new Missionary Society exists.’ 


THE Ktno’s HERALDS FOR 1924 


Through months of preparation their 
eyes have been seeing our white fields; 
their ears have been hearing, ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world;’’ their hearts have been say- 
ing, ‘‘Here am I, send me.” Agnes H. 
Anderson, Belgian Congo, Africa; Ida M. 
Bare, Shaohsing, East China; Dr. Esther 
Clossen, Gauhati, Assam; Irene E. Dol- 
bey, Capiz, Philippine Islands; Maza Rose 
Evans, Assam; Helen Vinah Hinkley, 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands; Esther Nelson, 
Belgian Congo, Africa; Hazel F. Shank, 
Moulmein, Burma; Florence M. Skeving- 
ton, West China; Gladys M. Skevington, 
West China; Beryl E. Snell, Mandalay, 
Burma. An attractive free leaflet entitled, 
“The King’s Heralds for 1924’ has been 
prepared, which contains the pictures of 
these new missionaries together with a 
brief sketch of each. 


THE STORY OF FIRM PuRITY 


Firm Purity was a Chinese girl who 
lived in the town of Ancient Stream. She 
became a Christian but was married away 
into a heathen family. At the marriage 
ceremony, they tried to make her worship 
the ancestors, but she would not do it be- 
cause she said she worshiped only the One 
True God. She had no mother-in-law, 
but her father-in-law and her husband 
made her life miserable, insisting that she 
must worship idols and must worship the 
ancestors. 

A few weeks ago I was in the part of the 
country not very far from her village and 
the Bible woman was telling me about 
Firm Purity. She said, ‘Her doors and 
her bed are covered with worship paper.”’ 
“She would not put that up herself, it 
would be her husband and her father-in- 
law who did that,’’ I answered. And the 
Bible woman said, ‘‘Yes, I expect that 
is true. She worships the idols now.” 
“No,” I said, ‘‘she surely doesn’t. She 
worships God.’’ “No,” said the Bible 
woman, ‘‘she cannot worship God. How 
could any girl stand out against what she 
has had to stand against for so long.”’ 

Soon after that I went to her village and 
stopped at the little chapel. A woman 
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whom I knew came at once to see me, and 
I asked if it would be better for me to go 
and see Firm Purity in her home, or 
whether it would be better to ask her to 
come tothe chapeltoseeme. ‘She had 
better come to the chapel,’’ the woman 
answered. “You could not go to her 
home. Her “husband and her father-in- 
law would not have it.’’ Whereupon she 
sent her little girl to ask Firm Purity to 
come to see me. 

When she came in, she was very happy 
to see me. as I was to see her. As we 
talked, I spoke of the necessity of our 
staying true to the worship of God and 
she began to cry.’ ‘I do not worship the 
idols,”’ she said. ‘‘I do not worship, they 
cannot make me worship: but I do make 
the cakes for worship, I cannot help it; 
then they must do what they please with 
them. I will not worship any but the 
True God.” 

After I had encouraged her a little bit, 
I asked her about her children. Then the 
tears came afresh. ‘‘My little boy, he 
was such a dear little boy, God called home 
again last year. I have my little girl who 
is five years old.” 

I did feel so sorry for her, to let her go 
back again to her hard life of toil with no 
one to sympathize with her! I could only 
give her words of cheer and a few little 
books, but I told her I would not stop 
praying for her and now I write and ask 
the women of our churches at home to 
pray for her, too.—Edith S. Traver, Swa- 
tow, South China. 
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An Appreciation and A Welcome 
By Mrs. OrrIN R. Jupp 


Three years ago Miss Constance Jack- 
son, newly graduated from Smith College, 
was appointed Editorial Secretary for the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society. 
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ped with the energy of youth, enthusiastic 
and bubbling over with journalistic ideas, 
she soon proved herself an increasingly 
valuable asset and by her personal charm 
endeared herself to her associates in the 
office and among the members of the 
Board. But Cupid who so often interferes 
in human affairs became active and finally 
succeeded in drawing her away. As Mrs. 
Raymond W. Wardell she continued her 
work at headquarters until July first. 
Then, the claims of home having become 
paramount, the Board reluctantly ac- 
cepted her resignation, tendering warm 
appreciation of her efficient, cheerful ser- 
vice, and deep and abiding interest and 
friendship. 

The quest for a successor has ended 
happily in the selection and appointment 
of Miss Miriam Davis of Rochester, N. Y. 
Both her parents are prominently identi- 
fied with the Baptist Temple of that city, 
her mother being well known and loved 
among the women of the state as the able 
Vice-President of the New York District. 
Except for a summer course at Cornell, 
Miss Davis received practically all her 
education in her native city, being gradu- 
ated from the University of Rochester in 
June, 1923, with a B. A. degree. During 
her college course she edited the college 
monthly, The Cloister, and acted as under- 
graduate representative in connection 
with the local and national Y. W. C. A. 
This gave her the privilege of attendance 
at two conferences at Silver Bay and two 
at national headquarters in New York 
City. She taught swimming for four years 
under the Rochester Board of Parks and 
Recreation, and for two months acted 
as a swimming councillor at the Girl Scout 
Camp for Monroe County. During the 
last year in college she taught English to a 
group of Polish and Jewish women in a 
Y. W. C. A. class. Since her graduation 
she has taught English and Latin in the 
Nichols High School of Tioga County, New 
York. Thus Miss Davis enters upon her 
new work with every promise of success. 
In welcoming her to the ranks of our home 
mission workers, we bespeak for her the 
prayerful and loving interest of all the 
women of the churches. 


A New ADVENTURE IN COOPERATION 


For some time the officers and members 
of the Board of Managers of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
have been aware of the desire of the Pacific 
Coast States for a woman’s missionary 
training department or school for the 
young women in the far west, because of 
the distance and expense involved in at- 
tendance at the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School in Chicago and also because 
many of our fine Baptist girls are attending 
schools which are not affiliated with the 
denomination. Several months ago offi- 
cers of the South Pacific District wrote 
the Board regarding possible cooperation 
between the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and the Berkeley 
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MISS HOWELL (CENTER) AND THE TWO GRADUATES 


Baptist Divinity School in the establish- 
ment of a woman’s missionary training 
department. 

During the Annual Meetings in Mil- 
waukee several conferences were held 
between the President of the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, several of its 
Trustees, representative women from the 
Coast states and representatives of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society and the following facts were 
brought out in the discussions. 

For two or three years the Divinity 
School has admitted women students and 
has been looking forward to the establish- 
ment of a Woman’s Missionary Training 
Department. The Berkeley - Divinity 
School offers many courses in Biblical, 
historical and practical subjects and its 
unique location near the University of 
California affords many facilities both in 
the class rooms and in the library. The 
San Francisco Bay Cities Union and some 
of the larger churches provide varied op- 
portunities for missionary students to gain 
experience in mission work. 

The report of the conferences was pre- 
sented at the June meeting of the Board 
and unanimous approval of cooperation 
with the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
in the establishment of a Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Training Department was voted. 
The curriculum will parallel to a consider- 
able extent the courses given in the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School of Chi- 
cago and will include, in addition to the 
Bible work, other subjects which are 
necessary in the training of those desiring 
missionary appointment. The details are 
yet in the making but women students will 
be welcome at the coming semester. The 
Divinity School has plans under way look- 
ing toward a woman’s building, also the 
provision of scholarships and the election 
of a Dean of Women on the faculty. 

These new plans will afford young 
women living on the Pacific Coast an 
unusual opportunity to secure the best of 


training for missionary and religious work. 
Students desiring information regarding 
courses or expense should address Presi- 
dent Claiborne M. Hill, Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, 2606 Dwight Way, Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

For young women in the Middle West 
and East the Baptist Missionary Training 
School located in Chicago offers a variety 
of courses and every opportunity for prac- 
tice work. Address Mrs. Clara D. Pink- 
ham, President, 2969 Vernon Avenue, 
Chicago, for information. 

Katherine S. Westfall, 

Executive Secretary, Woman’s Ameri- 

can Baptist Home Mission Society. 


The First Commencement 
By Miss MartHa HOWELL 


On June 2, the Baptist Missionary 
Training School of Rio Piedras, Porto 
Rico, held its first graduation exercises. 
It was an impressive service, and an 
auspicious one, indicating that a new step 
forward had been taken in Christian work 
in Porto Rico. To realize that effective 
Christian work might be accomplished 
by young women and that it was worth 
while to spend two or three years of prepa- 
ration for that work had not as yet been 
experienced in Porto Rico. The platform 
of the Rio Piedras church was a charming 
setting for the graduation program. The 
girls themselves with the aid of tropical 
plants and flowers had beautified the 
auditorium. The graduates seated on the 
platform, both by their presence and their 
address lent a beautiful dignity to the en- 
tire scene. 

One of the most significant features of 
the exercises was the part taken by the 
Porto Rican pastors. The main address 
was given by Rev. Erasmo Bernier, of the 
Puerta de Tierra Church, who spoke on 
“The Open Door,’’ and his words directed 
mainly to young people were inspiring 
and appealing. 
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Mr. G. A. Riggs of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society presented the 
diplomas. Following the long-time cus- 
tom of our Chicago Training School, a 
beautiful Spanish Bible was given to each 
graduate. On presenting these, Mr. Riggs 
fittingly said that the diplomas just granted 
valued little to those who received them 
without the use of that Book whose words 
they were to make known. The earnest 
prayer of consecration which followed was 
offered by Rev. Daniel Echevaria. As he 
prayed men and women were made to feel 
the impetus of a mighty cause that de- 
manded the strongest and best and most 
consecrated that human beings could offer. 
The music rendered by students of the 
Evangelical Seminary together with that 
of the Training School completed a happy 
and helpful program. The graduates’ con- 
secration hymn, “‘O, Christ, I will do Thy 
Will,” so well expressed their life purpose. 

The graduating class consisting of only 
two members may seem pitifully insignifi- 
cant to the people in the home churches. 
Not many in numbers, but with a zest 
and consecration to their task, these young 
women have worked on their fields and 
with their books. They have demon- 
strated that young people who have vital 
contact with the Living Christ and who 
deeply realize the needs of the world about 
them, are just as valiant and devoted to 
His cause here in Latin America where 
tropical sun and torrential rains might so 
easily intimidate the bravest, as in any 
other part of the world. 

Up in the hills of her father’s ‘‘finca”’ 
(farm) a little auburn-haired girl learned 
to sing the same gospel songs that her 
father and mother sang. She was a sweet 
little singer, and when she, too, became 
a Christian, she sang with her brothers and 
friends in the little church near her home. 
Being the daughter of a preacher and the 
sister of another, it was not surprising 
when she expressed her wish to be a mis- 
sionary. She came to the Training School. 
The sincerity and devotional spirit with 
which she sings the gospel message open 
doors of great service for her. 

There are some mottoes on the walls at 
“Villa Robles.’’ One is the same as that 
of al! Baptist Missionary Training School 
alumnae, ‘‘Be Mine to Serve.’’ Another 
is the great commission of the Lord Jesus 
—‘‘Go ye therefore and teach all nations.” 
Just before leaving for their homes for va- 
cation two university boarding girls were 
discussing the last motto. ‘‘That is the 
first thing I saw when I arrived at ‘Villa 
Robles,’”’ one of them said. We hope she 
will be a real missionary in the school- 
room where she will teach, far over on the 
other side of the Island. 

The wonderful little island of Porto 
Rico has a mission to accomplish among 
her sister territories. The Christian young 
women of the evangelical churches are 
preparing to take their part in this enter- 
prise. We believe that the future of the 
work here may be foretold by the con- 
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VILLA ROBLES 


stancy, prayer-life and earnestness of the 
young women who are being prepared in 
our school. 


AN INFANT ORGANIZATION 


One year after its organization The 
Union of the Czecho-Slovak Baptist 
Women of America met in connection with 
the conference recently held in Cleveland. 
Eleven societies reported, each holding 
regular meetings, and contributing to the 
fund to support the missionaries of this 
union in Moravia. Last year the women 
raised about $1,200 to send to their two 
representatives in this needy field. The 
people here are so poverty-stricken that 
they have no horses to plow their land, 
and the brave men and women hitch 
themselves to the plow and harrow, so that 
it may be possible to sow the seed for food. 
An additional gift of $50 was sent to pur- 
chase a community horse which could be 
loaned out to the members of the congre- 
gation. The Czecho-Slovak women have 
also gathered and sent many bales of 
clothing to this field. The meetings were 
conducted well, the presiding officer being 
Mrs. Cepil of Chicago. They are to be 
congratulated on the interest which the 
men of the conference took in their ses- 
sions. Intense enthusiasm was shown 
over the reports of the accomplishments 
of the year, and one may safely predict 
that this organization will be a helpful 
daughter to the mother societies of Baptist 
women. At this conference the Baptist 
Young People’s Union held its first meet- 
ing. Many fine young men and women 
are found in this group of Baptists.—Mrs. 
Adah H. Boyce. 
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A LETTER From A JAPANESE PASTOR 


In view of the present relation between 
Japan and America and the press reports 
concerning the attitude of certain Japa- 
nese Christians toward American mission- 
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aries, readers of MIssIONS may be inter- 
ested in the following letter from a Japa- 
nese friend who was a class-mate of mine 
in the Yale Divinity School. He is nowa 
pastor of a Kumiai (Congregational) 
Church not far from Tokyo. The letter 
was written soon after returning from a 
friendly visit in our home. 

“It seems that many of our papers are 
controlled by men of such type as William 
R. Hearst. Bad and exaggerated news are 
in our dailies every day in order to create 
misunderstanding and ill feeling between 
the people of Japan and of your country. 
This looks as though the Jingoists and 
militarists have great advantage in: ad- 
vancing their cause. It is indeed the time 
for us to stick to the truth and speak 
nothing but truth. 

“T hope you will not take any attack or 
attempt to exclude American mission- 
aries from this country seriously. It is 
my opinion that missionaries are not 
here to please Japanese people primarily 
or to give what they want. They are 
here to preach Christ’s Gospel and God’s 
salvation. They are here to preach 
the truth whether the people here gladly 
accept it or not. Christ’s disciples and 
earlier missionaries did not go out to 
those countries to please the people. 
They went to preach the Gospel in spite 
of the terrible oppositions and persecu- 
tions. Therefore true missionaries to 
Japan ought to be those who are here be- 
cause God has sent them here. And they 
need not go home unless God calls them 
back. If any of the missionaries are in- 
clined to think that they had better go 
home because the Japanese do not want 
them or do not receive them gladly, they 
should not have come here in the first 
place. So please do not get discouraged, 
no matter what happens. God is with you 


| | and with us who are sincerely working for 


His cause. 

“Our people, especially thinking people, 
are very patient. While they protest 
against injustice done by the American 
legislature to our people because of the 
racial discrimination, they are advocating 
that they ought to take peaceful and 
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reasonable means to show their protest. 
It seems to me that so-called Christian 
America has much to learn at this time. 
I believe the weakest spot in the American 
nation lies in the spirit of haughtiness. 
Indeed America after the Great War has 
been specially proud and haughty and 
inconsiderate of the people outside of her 
own country. To be rich isa great danger 
to a nation as well as to an individual.” 

With a personal greeting he closes the 
letter. You can imagine such a letter isa 
great encouragement to any of us out 
here at this time. 

Things have quieted down considerably 
now. Kobe pastors report increased at- 
tendance at their services. The National 
Christian Council of Japan has given the 
missionaries the strongest assurance that 
they are both needed and wanted. As 
has been well pointed out, the Japanese 
leaders among the Christians who have 
broken off relations during the past few 
weeks have been only those who really 
had no relations to break. The vast 
majority of leaders in a spirit of love and 
common sense are maintaining their fel- 
lowship and cooperation with the mission- 
aries in advancing the cause of Christ here 
and in their desire to see His spirit prevail 
among all peoples everywhere.—Jesse R. 
Wilson, Karuizawa, Japan. 


AMONG RUINS OF AN ANCIENT CITY 


Our trip to Burma was, on the whole, 
rather uneventful. We saw very few 
porpoises, no sharks and only one or two 
whales. We went closer to Malta than I 
have been on any ship. We were able to 
see the statue erected at the place where 
it was said Paul made his landing so long 
ago. The harbor was very easily seen and 
the boats in it. Then we were at Port Said 
for two days taking on a cargo of 1,500 
tons of salt. 

At Aden while the ship took on oil fuel, 
we went out to the reservoirs about five 
milesaway. Aden is of volcanic origin and 
there is nothing green unless the soil is 
made and kept well watered. It was said 
that the rainfall was only two inches a 
year. Undoubtedly a prehistoric city 
was situated there, for sometime in the 
last century these reservoirs were discov- 
ered. They were splendidly built and ex- 
tended back in a series of many reservoirs 
up into the hills. A tablet stated that 
the total contents of the reservoirs were 
21,000,000 gallons. Their origin is not 
known, but it is thought that they were 
built by King Solomon. I did not learn 
if they were used to supply the city with 
water, but I doubt if they were for they 
were so far away and the people in the city 
were furnished water from the distillery. 
All water used in the city was distilled 
water. A man was permitted three gal- 
lons a day while a woman was permitted 
six gallons. Out of this she was compelled 
to do all her house work, prepare meals 
and get enough for her own personal use. 
As there was a splendidly equipped bath- 
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ing beach, I do not suppose the people 
needed so much water for bathing pur- 
poses. It is possible that the houses had 
large cisterns in which to catch all the rain 
water possible. . 

We were told that recently while three 
soldiers were taking a walk one of them 
walked on while the other two turned 
aside to see something. When the first 
looked back he could not see the two so he 
went to find them and discovered that 
they had disappeared in a cave-in. He 
ran for help and ladders to see if the men 
could be rescued before they died. When 
the rescuers began to dig the men out they 
found that there was a buried city there. 
Arrangements were made for excavating 
the city. Some think it is the Ophir of the 
Bible and some that it is a city called 
Tyrus mentioned in Ezek. 26-28. It 
hardly seems to me to represent Tyre, 
but as Ophir has been for a long time of 
uncertain location it seems to me that it 
more nearly pictures the city of Ophir. 
Probably the excavations will lead to more 
definite knowledge. If Solomon did build 
the reservoirs it is possible we shall have 
the proof of it before long.—L. B. Rogers. 


A CHINESE BRIDE AND GROOM 


The June issue, page 367, published an 
account of the marriage of Rev: Donald 
Fay and Mei Yuin Chow. The accom- 
panying photograph has just been received 
and shows Mr. and Mrs. Fay immediately 
after the ceremony. A recent letter from 





DONALD FAY AND HIS BRIDE 


Missionary H. J. Openshaw states that 
on Easter Sunday 43 men and women 
were baptized as the result of evangelistic 
efforts under Mr. Fay’s direction during 
the preceding weeks. 
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A Remarkable Escape 


The following letter was received by 
missionary D. G. Haring from one of his 
Japanese friends. Its quaint English does 
not dim the vividness of his description 
nor does it hide the earnestness of his 
Christian faith.—Ed. 

Dear Mr. Haring: I am awfully glad I 
can tell you this story. You'll be very 
happy when you have read this letter. 

“Earthquake! Earthquake!’’ When 
people in the office cried this, the build- 
ing of their office was shaken down al- 
ready. A man was buried so deeply he 
could not move at all. He cried, ‘Save 
me! Save me!’”’ His cry was heard by his 
friend who was not buried. His friend 
began to dig him out. It was not a easy 
work. About thirty minutes later his 
body was appeared a half. But sorry! 
The fire broke out very near to them 
and was burning a part of their house. 
His friend thought that it was impossi- 
ble to save him out and went away 
leaving his friend who was badly injured 
and still buried a half of a body. Now he 
was left all alone. He had to get out by 
his own power, but sorry! his one arm was 
caught by a heavy brick pillar. Even 
though he pulled his hand by his all 
strength and power, it was absolutely im- 
possible to take out. The flame of bound- 
less fire was all around him. He knew 
that he was a helpless prisoner. 

He shutted his eyes and his heart was 
ready to go back to his Heavenly Father. 
He prayed helplessly. But do you think 
our Heavenly God would kill this poor 
prisoner who was a faith to Him? 

No, no, he didn’t. What wasit? Noth- 
ing but a work of God. The house fell 
down once more by the fire, and his 
caught arm was made free. He opened his 
eyes and got out. Now his body was quite 
free. He took his burning clothes and es- 
caped running on the fire. He at last 
came to the entrance of the city park, but 
could not walk any more. He dropped 
and knew nothing what had happened 
about him after that. Perhaps those who 
escaped to the park saw a young man fell 
on the ground, like the dead, whose whole 
body was covered with blood. When he 
collected himself, it was dark and did not 
know how long had passed since he es- 
caped. He was carrying to the back of 
a Japanese sailor to the English Naval 
Hospital near Yatobashi. He was. ban- 
daged carefully by a kind sailor. And 
then his wounds pained him so terribly! 
He was told that 58 parts of his body was 
wounded. About a week later he could 
walk again and it was thirty days later 
when his wounds were cleared almost. 

He is now quite well again and is work- 
ing in his office in Kobe. Now my dear 
Mrs. and Mr. Haring, who is he? Who 
is the person of this story? He is nothing 
but your friend, N. Tanaka, myself. 

Very sincerely yours, 
N. Tanaka. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 


Missionary William M. Young has been 
carrying: on an aggressive evangelistic 
work in Mong Lem, China. He writes con- 
cerning importance of educational work 
on his field: ‘I must emphasize very 
strongly the importance of the educational] 
work, and the necessity of making ample 
provision for it as quickly as_ possible. 
The great need today is a strong staff of 
trained native workers. We have less than 
50 today and to give the proper equipment 
and training we need at least 100 workers 
for 1924. Last year I reported 8,750 
Christians on the field and 1,600 baptisms 
this year. The deaths at a normal rate 
would be between 250 and 275, but de- 
ducting 400 would leave the present num- 
ber of Christians at 10,150. As I said be- 
fore, we have an even hundred Christian 
villages with many awaiting baptism and 
the prospect in the months just ahead 
for the largest ingathering in the history 
of the work. How can this need for native 
workers be supplied? It is impossible to 
get the needed supply from lower Burma 
for expenses would be too heavy and would 
make it impractical. These people, if they 
are properly trained, must have the local 
trained workers and the expense will be re- 
duced by half. This is the only way to 
develop self-support. We must have 
schools and a training school for Bible in- 
struction. With proper training, local 
trained workers will be far more effective 
than workers from lower Burma.”’ 


Mrs. A. E. Stephen 
AN APPRECIATION BY REv. A. J. TUTTLE 


A cable from Assam tells us of the home- 
going of Mrs. A. E. Stephen on July 17. 
She was the wife of Rev. A. E. Stephen, a 
missionary of the American Foreign Bap- 
tist Mission Society for 31 years. Mr. 
Stephen came from Aberdeen, Scotland, to 
Assam in 1893 and the following year Mrs. 
Stephen, then Miss Margaret Sutherland, 
also of Aberdeen, joined him and they were 
married in Calcutta. Of their five chil- 
dren, two died in infancy and are buried 
in Assam. Three daughters were with 
their mother at the time of her death. 
The sad news reached Mr. Stephen in 
Gauhati, Assam, where he has for years 
been in charge of the general work in 
Kamrup. Our hearts go out in deep sym- 
pathy to our brother as he faces this loss 
away from those who are dearest to him. 
Just a year has passed since Mrs. Stephen 
left Assam for Scotland where she was 
ordered by the doctors on account of her 
health. Some of us felt that Mr. Stephen 
should accompany her, but knowing the 
need on the field she refused to allow him 
to go insisting that he remain at his post 
while she bravely went home alone to face 
a serious operation that all knew might 
prove fatal. She recovered from the oper- 
ation and her friends hoped that her life 
might be spared for years. But God willed 
it otherwise. 
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As a devoted home-maker, a loyal help- 
mate to her husband, and a wise mother 
Mrs. Stephen had few equals. As a fine 
Christian, a staunch believer in the Word 
and a fearless defender of the faith she 
ranked high. She lived very near to her 
Lord. The things of the Kingdom were 
ever to her the first in her life. She was 
greatly loved by the Indian Christians. 
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A NEW PRESIDENT 


Judge Frank Sigel Dietrich, newly 
elected president of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, was born in 
Ottawa, Kansas, and received his A. B. 
from Brown University in 1887; A. M. in 
1890; LL.D. in 1916. He was instructor 
in Latin, 1887-1889, history and political 
economy, 1889-1891, in Ottawa Univer- 
sity (Kansas). Admitted to the bar in 
1891 he became U, S. District Judge of dis- 
trict of Idaho, March, 1907. Judge 
Dietrich joined the Baptist church in his 
early youth and has been an active mem- 
ber up to the present time. For many 
years he has been chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board of the First Baptist Church of 
Boise. Since its organization he has been 
president of the Idaho Children’s Home 
Finding and Aid Society; for many years 
president of the Y. M. C. A. of Boise and 
a member of the Interstate Board of the 
Y.M.C.A. Asa leading Baptist layman 
in Idaho Judge Dietrich has shown a deep 
interest in all things denominational. Be- 
cause of his broad knowledge of the work 
his sane advice is greatly valued in Bap- 
tist councils. It is a source of joy and 
satisfaction to Idaho Baptists as to others 
that one who has rendered such conspicu- 
ous service in his State for many years has 
been called to serve the denomination in a 
larger way. 











A CADET Corps OF CHINESE Boys 


A Cadet Corps composed of orphaned 
and half-orphaned Chinese boys, viewed 
in the San Francisco Bay cities as the first 
organization of its kind in the world, is one 
of the outgrowths of the Chung Mei Home 
for Chinese boys in Berkeley, Cal. Re- 
cently this small army of boys camped for 
six weeks on the Showalter ranch at Se- 
bastopol, Cal., where they enjoyed a real 
vacation, with berry picking filling in the 
time not devoted to baseball, swimming 
and drilling. The Chung Mei (American- 
Chinese) Home, founded in Berkeley by 
three cooperating Baptist home mission 
agencies, national, state, and city, is now 
sheltering 21 boys. Dr. Charles R. Shep- 
herd, Superintendent of ‘‘Camp Cadet”’ 
and director of Chinese missions on the 
Pacific Coast, personally is supervising the 
home in Berkeley, which he started in 
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1923 realizing the need of an adequate 
protection for Chinese boys who, hitherto, 
had been running loose in the streets of 
Chinatown. 


New York City as a Denominational 
Missionary Problem 


By CHARLES HATCH SEARS 


When the hand of a prospective immi- 
grant points across the sea, the forefinger 
stops at New York City. New York 
stands for America in the minds of the 
average immigrant. 

It is of concern to all Americans that a 
city so conspicuous should be typical of 
Christian America. 

It is of world wide concern to evangelical 
Christianity that the influences which 
go out from New York City to the very 
ends of the earth shall be Christian. 

In many respects New York is not 
typical of America. America is Northern 
European, not to say Anglo-Saxon in its 
heritage—some 85% Nordic in the com- 
position of its people, experts tell us. 

New York City is dominantly Slavic, 
Latin and Semitic in its blocd. Nearly 
half of the population of Greater New 
York (45.3%), and at present over % 
(87.32%) of the city’s increase is of South 
Eastern European origin. 

America is Protestant in faith—by 
majority affiliation. New York City has 
decreased its Protestant affiliation since 
1890 from about one-half to just over one- 
third of the population (34.55%). 

Every Protestant communion in New 
York City, particularly Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians, has suffered from the steady exo- 
dus of its families. Excessive rents have 
driven many thousands of our church- 
loving, child-loving families to the suburbs. 
If Evangelical Christianity survives in New 
York City, it must win from the masses now 
alien to its faith. 

Baptists have been pioneers in winning 
from the churchless masses those once giv- 
ing formal allegiance to European State 
Churches. 

Our progress proves that the evangelical 
Christian faith can yet win men estranged 
from all religion by their loss of faith in 
formalism, sacramentalism and alienated 
by the alliance of church and state in 
European countries. 

As one who has been a watchman on 
the city walls of New York for many 
years, let me sound a warning and a call 
to action. American Protestantism cannot 
afford to lose New York City. New York 
is being lost but can yet be saved. But 
this can not be unless all Evangelical 
Christian bodies recognize that Protes- 
tants are now losing the fight. We are 
making sufficient progress in winning 
from new groups now alienated from all 
religion to justify an aggressive attack, 
with hope of ultimate victory. 

As Baptists in New York let us hold 
fast to that which we have, keeping our 
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“down-town churches’’ where they are 
needed, adapting our program to need; 
let us establish churches in the growing 
residence sectidns to compensate for 
Protestant loss in other areas; let us evan- 
gelize new Americans who are coming to 
dominate the life of our city. 


Mexican Baptists Develop Solidarity 
BY REV. E. R. BROWN, DIRECTOR 


Our Mexican Baptists are coming into 
a self-consciousness that augurs well for 
the future. One example of this is the 
organization in October of a Mexican 
Baptist Association affiliated with the 
State Convention. A Young People’s 
Mexican Baptist Association. has also 
been organized. There has been a larger 
participation in paying of pastors’ sal- 
aries, and some of the churches have 
taken long steps toward ultimate self- 
support. In several instances indepen- 
dent groups of Mexican Baptists have 
organized themselves into churches, and 
although not receiving any support from 
the Convention or from the Home Mis- 
sion Society, have desired to be counted 
as members of the Mexican Baptist As- 
sociation and the State Convention. 

Several of the American Baptist 
churches have been making local at- 
tempts to evangelize the Mexicans 
among them. At San Bernardino a Mex- 
ican Branch has been organized, and at 
Pasadena first work is being carried on 
among the Mexicans by the help of a stu- 
dent from our Seminary. 

The students in the Mexican Seminary 
have been very helpful! in evangelization 
and church work, serving as assistant 
pastors and in two instances as pastors. 
Especially worthy of note is the work 
of Ishmael Garcia with the Mexican 
Church at Oxnard, where there have been 
many conversions and baptisms. The 
work of Pastor Apra in San Diego has 
been notable. The various outstations 
have been organized into a Mexican Bap- 
tist Church, and so many points opened 
up that it was necessary to place an as- 
sistant pastor on the field. Pastor Apra 
also does a notable work among the 
Italians. 

Southern California continues to be 
the mecca of the Mexicans, and the num- 
ber of Spanish-speaking people in the 
territory of the State Convention is in- 
creasing steadily. Every train from El 
Paso brings a large proportion of Mexi- 
cans. In November a census of the pub- 
lic schools in Los Angeles revealed the 
fact that there were 18,742 Mexican 
children enrolled, and doubtless this 
number increased to nearly 20,000 dur- 
ing the school year, which would indicate 
a Mexican population in Los Angeles of 
over 100,000, with an equal or greater 
number throughout the other sections of 
Southern California. Money is needed 
for the erection of several chapels and 
parsonages; and for the employment of a 
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colporter to distribute Bibles among the 
Mexicans and to preach to them on the 
ranches and in the smaller villages and 
towns, every one of which has its full 


quota of Mexican residents. We are in 
great need of several women mission- 
aries. One of our most pressing needs 
also is a building for a dormitory for the 
Mexican Seminary in order to accommo- 
date a larger number of students and 
bring them under the cultural influence 
of the American home. 

The greatest need of our Baptist work 
among the Mexican people in Southern 
California is that of a trained and effi- 
cient leadership. It is only through prop- 
erly equipping and sustaining our Mexi- 
can Seminary and its students that we 
can secure that high class leadership 
which will enable us to really win the 
victory in our struggle to evangelize the 
hundreds of thousands of Mexicans whom 
God has sent to our very doors to receive 
from us the gospel of salvation and re- 
generation which He has entrusted to 
us, and which is the power of God alike 
to the Mexican and the American. 

















MR. AND MRS. R. N. SKEETERS 


MISSIONARY TEACHERS FOR NICARAGUA 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell N. Skeeters, both 
graduates from Des Moines College in 
1923 and who were married on May 27, 
1924, by Rev. V. N. Witter, director of 
religious education in Iowa, sailed for 
Nicaragua from New York City, July 30, 
1924, via the Panama Canal, as mission- 
aries of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. _ Their destination was 
Managua, Nicaragua. For a year their 
work in Nicaragua will be preparatory to 
the opening of a boys’ boarding school in 
connection with the Colegio Bautista 
(Baptist College) located at Managua. 
This school now has but two years of the 
regular high school course and it is desired 
to extend its curriculum to include the 
complete secondary scholastic require- 
ments of the Republic. A building has 


been planned as the first unit of the boys’ 
boarding school, the first floor of which is 
to be occupied as the missionaries’ home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Skeeters are eminently qual- 
ified to lay the foundations of the larger 
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educational program for Nicaragua. Mr. 
Skeeters taught science and history and 
Mrs. Skeeters domestic science and music 
in high schools in Iowa and both have 
been active as leaders in young people’s 
religious work. 


PROGRESS ON THE EASTERN CUBAN FIELD 


At the annual convention of the Cuban 
Baptist Home Mission Society at Man- 
dinga, a little country village on the Yu- 
muri River, some 30 miles from Baracoa 
City, more than 150 delegates were pres- 
ent, representing practically all of the 
extended field. Many of the Cuban pas- 
tors and delegates had to make most diffi- 
cult journeys in order to reach their desti- 
nation. During the night sessions of the 
convention 40 people from the surrounding 
country made profession of faith in Christ, 
and a month later there were 200 candi- 
dates on different fields who were being 
instructed prior to their baptism. 

A short time ago the Archbishop from 
Santiago visited Baracoa and in his public 
addresses referred frequently to the 
evangelicals. Later two local priests pro- 
posed to Rev. Modesto Matos, one of the 
Cuban Baptist pastors, that a public de- 
bate be held in the village of Mandinga, 
to decide who was in the right in the mat- 
ter of religious instruction. The result 
was a complete triumph for the Baptist 
representative. The contending parties 
had agreed to take the Bible as decisive in 
the points under dispute. Quite a number 
of Romanists in the district where the de- 
bate was held have since accepted the 
Bible as their sole basis of faith and prac- 
tice, and are candidates for baptism in the 
Mandinga church. 

The Cuban Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety is supporting six workers on the Bar- 
acoa field and expects in the near future to 
add one more to the number. These men 
are supported almost entirely by the 
Baracoa churches and by the contribu- 
tions of the other churches in Cuba. It is . 
expected that within the next two or three 
months a request will be made that no 
further help for this field be given by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
Cuban Baptists hope to make the work on 
their field entirely dependent upon the 
contributions of Cuban churches. The 
Baracoa churches have at the present 
time six students in Cristo College (Cole- 
gios Internacionales). President Rout- 
ledge received these students although he 
had no scholarships for them. He felt 
that something must be done to educate 
more young people from this field. 

During the past year the Cuban Bap- 
tists also made a campaign to secure bet- 
ter outfits in the way of mules, saddles, 
bridles, etc., for country pastors, in which 
attempt they were entirely successful. 
Today there are at the disposal of these 
pastors six splendid animals with all the 
necessary equipment, largely secured 
through the Christmas gifts from the Sun- 
day schools in Eastern Cuba. 
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Books on Missions 
REVIEWS BY HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


’ Several of the books that ought to be 
included in this year’s study of missions 
appeared just too late to be announced in 
the lists printed by our Department of 
Missionary Education, but every one will 
want them just the same. I don’t know 
whether they will be allowed to count on 
the Reading Contest or not, though in so 
far as they deal with the year’s subject, 
it would seem reasonable to allow each 
to be added to the supplementary list. 

In A China Shepherdess Margaret T. 
Applegarth brings out a new volume of 
stories, and as you read these you are in- 
clined to say that this is the very best of 
all Miss Applegarth’s bests. There is a 
touch at once wistful and humorous, an 
airy fancy, and a deep underlying note of 
spiritual earnestness that informs the 
whole. Then who can resist the author’s 
naive drawings with their matter of fact 
explanations? The drawings are so simple 
that any one can copy them; they are not 
mere decoration, but a part of a very 
definite and well thought out plan of 
presentation. The stories are supposed to 
be told to children, but the fortunate adult 
who gets hold of them will read them 
straight through with a smile at their 
quaintness, and a heart-warming that is 
exhilarating. They all have to do with 
an adorable young lady who finds herself 
drawn into helping a wonderfully fine mis- 
sionary in her work of shepherding Chi- 
nese children. There isa bit of love story, 
_ too, but that seems almost too much to 

ask in a missionary book, that it should 
have charm and humor and realism and 
excitement with a love story for the finale. 
(The Judson Press; $1.75.) 

Then we have another volume by Miss 
Applegarth, Some Boys and Girls in Amer- 
ica, and one wonders as each fresh book of 
stories appears whether the author’s 
stream of inspiration will ever run dry. 


It seems impossible that one heart and- 


brain can pour forth such a flood of charm- 
ing stories with no sign of weakness or 
weariness. These are Home Mission 
stories, illustrated with whimsical sketches 
by the author. In these pages Italians, 
Mexicans, Indians, Chinese and Japanese, 
Negroes, factory children, country and 
city children jostle one another—all looked 
at through tender and understanding eyes. 
A deep spirituality plays through it all, 
and hearts are brought closer to the Lord 
Jesus whom the author loves. One wishes 


that many thousand children may read 
about these American boys and girls. 
(George H. Doran Co.; $1.50.) 


The Clash of Color is Basil Mathews’ 
contribution to the understanding of the 
Race question, and a big contribution it is. 
This book is handled by the Missionary 
Education Movement. Three editions 
have been printed in England since March. 
The race question is called, in its way, the 
biggest thing in the world. A pastor could 
hardly do a better thing for his people 
than to plan a series of six sermons based 
on this swift moving and glorious book 
that puts the Christian position squarely 
up against Lothrop Stoddard’s conclu- 
sions in The Rising Tide of Color. The 
book is challenging and masterful. Per- 
haps the most suggestive chapters of the 
whole are V, The World Team, and VI, 
The Real War, with which the book con- 
cludes. It would be a deed of patriotism 
and far-sighted statesmanship to put a 
copy of the book in the hands of every 
Senator and Representative in Congress. 

A book that does not deal with either 
the home or foreign mission topic of the 
year directly, but indirectly illuminates 
them both in that it helps to a truer under- 
standing of the primitive mind, is My 
Children of the Forest, by A. F. Hensey, a 
foreign missionary who has spent years in 
the Congo-Equatorial regions of Africa. 
Here, 1,000 miles up the Congo, he worked 
for 16 years as a missionary of the Chris- 
tian denomination. The book is well 
illustrated, contains 21 chapters, each one 
fresh, picturesque, arresting; and each con- 
tributing to a better understanding of the 
primitive African in his strength and weak- 
ness, his lovable qualities and his handi- 
caps. All are suitable for reading aloud 
or for telling. The very chapter titles are 
alluring—A Village Nestling in the Forest, 
The Fight Against Fear, Nature’s Cruel 
Children, The Burden Bearers of the Jun- 
gle, Two Silver Haired Friends, and A 
Congo Helen—to mention only a few of 
them. ‘The inner life of the forest reveals 
itself to those who linger lovingly amidst 
its shadows,” says W. C. Willoughby. 
This life has not only revealed itself to the 
author, but through him is interpreted to 
us Americans. (George H. Doran; $2.00.) 


Nyilik, and Other African Sketches, by 
Mabel Easton, is a capital book for chil- 
dren, to interest them in Africa and mis- 
sion work in that land of mystery. The 
stories and descriptions of life come out of 
a five years’ experience as a missionary, 
and one who knows how to write attrac- 
tively for both young and old. (Revell; $1.) 


Basil Mathews wields a magic pen. 
Whatever he writes is throbbing with in- 
terest. In The Book of Missionary Heroes 
he includes 28 sketches of as many heroes, 
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gathered from many lands. There are the 
Pioneers: St. Paul, Wilfred of Sussex, 
Raymond Lull, and St. Francis of Assisi. 
There are the Adventurers of the Island 
World: John Williams, Kapiolani, Pat- 
terson, Chalmers, Ruatoka. Then the 
Pathfinders in Africa: Livingstone, 
Khama, Grenfell, 
Slessor; and the Heroines and Heroes of 
Plateau and Desert: Sabat, Martyn, 
Shedd, Cushman, Forder. 
offering a prize to the boy or girl who 
writes the best essay on the topic, “My 
Favorite Hero.’’ The hero, of course, to 
be chosen from this book. (George H. 
Doran Co.; $1.50.) 

W. P. Livingstone, the interpreter of 
Mary Slessor, has again made us all his 
debtors through:a fresh book of biography. 
The Galilee Doctor is the life story of Dr. 
D. W. Torrance, the beloved medical mis- 
sionary who worked and lived on the 
shores of Lake Galilee. The book reveals 


a great surgeon—a great man, loved. 


throughout the Near East. Delightfully 
illustrated, this is a work of rare interest. 
(George H. Doran Co.; $2.00.) 

Making a Missionary Church, by Stacy 
R. Warburton. The author of this im- 
portant volume is well-known to readers 
of Missions through his connection with 
our denominational work for many years 
in executive and editorial work. His mis- 
sionary experience is supplemented by 
that of pastor in both city and country. 
The book contains principles and methods 
and its plans are not for departments or 
organizations only but for the church as a 
whole. The volume opens with a chapter 
on The Purpose of the Church and closes 
with one on Organizing a Missionary 
Church. There are chapters on A Uni- 
fied Missionary Plan for the Church, The 
Church-School Curriculum, Young Peo- 
ple and the Social Life and The Mission- 
aries and the Mission Boards. There are 
separate chapters on The Training of Pas- 
tors, Church Officers and Parents re- 
spectively, chapters on Missionary Activi- 
ties, Recruiting Money and Prayer. Nor 
does this tell the whole story for there are 
fifteen chapters in all. It is a new and in- 
dispensable piece of missionary equip- 
ment for pastors and missionary com- 
mittees. (Judson Press; $1.75.)—J. M. M. 


New Books Received 


The Minister and His Ministry, by J. M. 
English (The Judson Press; $1.25). 

The Significance of the Cross, by G. H. 
Morrison (Doran; 85c). 

Sermons on Books of the Bible, by W. W. 
Hamilton (Doran; $1.75). 

The Sorrows of God and Other Poems, by 
G. A. Studdert-Kennedy (Doran; $1.75). 

Yesterdays, by Lucy S. Bainbridge (Re- 
vell; $1.25). 

Robert Morrison, by M. Broomhall 
(Doran; $1.50). 

Looking Unto Jesus, by T. M. Morsey 
(Doran; $1.25). 


MacKay and Mary - 


One church is _,. 
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The Summer Assembly 
By Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp 


The relation of the local church to the 
summer school and the summer assembly 
measures its efficiency and its faithfulness 
in carrying out the great commission. 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish’”” may be paraphrased into a pro- 
nouncement of doom upon the church 
that fails to avail itself of the opportunities 
now freely afforded for training its mem- 
bers for leadership. It is not too early to 
begin now to plan for representation at 
the summer conferences next year. Oppor- 
tunity lost cannot be regained, but there 
are new opportunities to be _ seized. 
Churches, Sunday schools, Women’s So- 
cieties and Young People’s organizations 
can and should plan to provide for the 
expense of some representative who will 
return to work out in the conduct and 
instruction of mission study classes through 
the winter the ideals visioned in the sum- 
mer schools. 

SILvER Bay.—Here in America and 
across the seven seas literally thousands 
of people respond to the words “Silver 
Bay” with as glowing an emotion as they 
do to the words ‘‘Home’”’ and ‘‘Mother.”’ 
Silver Bay means a very real experience to 
the people who have been there. Girls 
in the conferences are changed in their 
attitude toward life. Public opinion there 
recognizes the highest values of life as 
those worthy of acceptance. Carried along 
on a deep consciousness of “Life at its 
Best”’ girls question themselves and each 
other, ‘‘Why cannot life be always so 
conceived?”’ It can be so conceived con- 
stantly if we follow Jesus’ way of living. 
Living that way means consciously choos- 
ing and faithfully living according to His 
teachings. We who attended Silver Bay, 
650 strong, and you who under other 
stimulus responded to that high way shall 
set at liberty the forces of good will and 
brotherhood. To me, at Silver Bay came 
a tremendous realization of the power 
in the hands of the great student army 
of the world. What are our problems? 
Internationalism, War, Race, The Church, 
Exclusiveness, Men and Women. Dis- 
cussions held sway. It was not, however, 
“what I think” which was heard most 
often, but ‘‘what is the solution?” Every 
problem of life was not solved at Silver 
Bay. That was the best thing about the 
Conference of 1924. Girls went away 


feeling that in carrying the problem and 
the light back to the folks at home and in 
helping those who were working for solu- 
tion they would find an adventure more 
thrilling than any of which they had ever 
dreamed.—Blanch Parks. 
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West WaAsHINGTON.—Two hundred 
fresh young voices singing around the big 
bonfire, while the moon rises above the 
mountain peaks 10,000 feet above sea 
level, marks the end of a ‘‘Perfect Day”’ 
and makes one truly glad he is a Baptist 
and at the Summer Assembly. In the 
outer ring about this same fire can be 
heard the voices of father, mother and 
pastor joining in the songs, stories, and 
stunts, for more and more in Baptist 
churches the Assembly is becoming ‘‘the 
thing” for all the family. And why should 
not father take his vacation with the rest 
and be inspired by some of the class work 
to go home and put over a constructive 
brotherhood program next winter. While 
mother can come with the family to 
the assembly, go into the mission study 
classes and be trained and inspired to go 
back home feeling capable of helping in 
the School of Missions or acting on the 
program committee of the Women’s So- 
ciety. She, as well as her Guild daughter, 
has learned how to make missions inter- 
esting by the use of posters, dramatics, 
stories, pictures and varied programs. A 
Woman’s Conference Hour has been 
found to be most helpful, because every 
part of the local organization can be 
treated with the state leaders to give the 
personal touch and also with some Assem- 
bly faculty member to help solve problems 
and give inspiration.— Mrs. Edker Burton. 

Camp SACAGAWEA.—At the Home Mis- 
sions Conference, East Northfield, Mass., 
112 enthusiastic Baptist girls from Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York and New Jersey made Camp Saca- 
gawea a pleasant place in which to live for 
the week of July 7-14. Our tents were 
near Gould Hall in the beautiful pine 
woods—just the place for morning devo- 
tions and song practice. 

Our meals were in Gould Hall with such 
jolly times with other Camp girls, ‘much 
singing and cheering and good fellowship, 
as we eat. Events of the day included 
morning prayers just before breakfast, and 
after breakfast that wonderful Bible class 
led by Dr. Fred Norwood of London. 
Then came a choice of classes. After this 
all hastened to one of the most popular 
classes of all,‘‘Methods,”’ led by Miss Alma 
J. Noble. Then Camp girls assembled for 
choir practice until dinner time. 

Afternoons provided walks, picnics, 
drives, and special events for Camp girls. 
One day a reception for missionaries, one 
afternoon a party at the Hotel for all 
girls, with a delicious luncheon, toasts and 
general fun. Another afternoon a Baptist 
Rally with ice cream cones presented by 
Mrs. St. John, the gracious presiding offi- 
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cer of the Conference. Just before supper 
we assembled on Round Top of tender 
and sweet *memories—two of our girls 
volunteering for life service at the last 
meeting led by Miss Noble. Every 
evening there were inspiring speakers. 
Results from attendance at such gather- 
ings is of untold value.—Edith F. Wing. 


HELPs FOR WoMEN’s CIRCLES 


An excellent set of programs to be used 
with the Home Mission Textbook Of One 
Blood and a 25 cent packet of denomina- 
tional leaflets is ready for use in societies 
desiring such material. The leaflets in 
the packet are as follows: “In Every 
Home,” ‘Yellow Hope,” ‘‘Just Indians,” 
“Schools for Negro Youth in the South- 
land,” ‘Train Up a Child,” “Christ at the 
Center,” “‘He was a Jew,” “Saving Cen- 
tral America,’’ ‘‘Knock at the Door,” 
“Is America Part of the Non-Christian 
World?” “With the Mexicans this Side of 
the Border.”” Programs have been pre- 
pared on China by Mrs. Edith G. Estey, 
and packets of foreign mission materials 
on China are ready for distribution. 
Whether the programs are used or not, 
these packets of leaflets are valuable for 
study class groups since every study 
class should give some attention to de- 
nominational ,work connected with the 
study theme. 

Leaders of study classes using as text- 
book Mrs. Gamewell’s Ming Kwong will 
be glad to know that a brief history of 
Baptist Missions in China, which answers 
the questions on denominational work, 
has been prepared by Mrs. T. C. Adams, 
long associated with the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Board. This 
has been published by the Department of 
Missionary Education to whom. requests 
should be sent. 


GRADED HoME MIssION MATERIALS 


The new graded Home Mission stories 
and charts for use in Baptist Sunday 
schools during October, November and 
December, are now ready. The stories 
are based on the Home Mission theme for 
1924-25 entitled, ‘“The Way of Christ in 
Race Relations,’’ and are in three grades, 
as follows: Primary, “Bob and Bob- 
bette” by Amy W. Osgood; Junior, 
“Junior Station I-O-U” by Augusta Wal- 
den Comstock; and Intermediate-Senior, 
“That They May Be One” compiled by 
Coe Hayne. They are supplied by the 
Department of Missionary Education to 
individual churches which order them on 
cards supplied through the State head- 
quarters’ office. The series of three book- 
lets sell for 35c. 

The Home Mission charts, prepared to 
be used with the stories, are four in num- 
ber, each in two colors. The price is 35c 
for the set of four. In addition to being 
used in the Sunday school, these charts are 
valuable for mission study classes, church 
schools of missions, etc. Miniature 
copies of these charts were displayed in 
September Missions. 
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The Heavens Declare the Glory of God 


“‘There’s part o’ the sun in an apple, 

There’s part o’ the moon in a rose, 

There’s part of the flaming Pleiades 
In every leaf that grows. 

Out of the vast comes nearness, 
For the God whose love we sing, 

Lends a little of His heaven 
To every living thing!” 


I am writing this early in August with 
a view of the Presidential Range of the 
White Mountains towering in majesty 
against the bluest of skies flecked with 
fleecy clouds, while nearer at hand are 
beautiful pine woods, roadside flowers and 
song birds filling the air with music. Is it 
any wonder I turn to the 19th Psalm or to 
the 104th which is even more inspiring? 
As we come back from God’s great out-of- 
doors to take up again our work for Him, 
let our ‘‘meditation of Him be sweet,”’ and 
“a little of His heaven’’ be manifest in us, 
His living creatures. 

A great disappointment has come to us 
in the resignation of Miss Hobart, our 
Field Secretary. She is to take up student 
work in the University of California under 
the Y. W. C. A. which will enable her to 
visit her home more frequently. We can 
understand that appeal for it was a long 
time between home visits while she was 
devotedly helping our Guild and Crusade. 
We are thankful we had her fresh, buoyant 
spirit for two years, and in that time she 
has endeared herself to hosts of Guild 
girls who will always love their ‘other 
Helen,” and be the better for her inspiring 
presence and messages. She will be greatly 
missed by all of us. 

But the work goes on, and the Master is 
counting on you and me to carry on. Here 
are some fine letters from Chapters at 
home and abroad; some with new sug- 
gestions of activities, others, especially the 
foreign ones, inspiring because of the 
progress of these fine girls of the Orient. 
Don’t join the vast company of “O, 
if-fers’’ but of the ‘‘I will-ers’’ and then 
your Chapter will rank in grade A. That 
little word “‘if”’ is deadly when it becomes 
a habit of mind. Heed the warning and 
try “I'd love to’’ instead when you are 
asked to do anything this year for your 
Pastor, your Guild, your Sunday school 
or any other activity in the church where 
your-help may be needed. 


REPORT OF WoRLD WIDE GUILD OF THE 
MIsAKI TABERNACLE, TOKYO, JAPAN 


(From September, 1923, to June, 1924) 


This is the first report since I became 
the president of this organization. Our 
report should have been sent to you 
earlier but some circumstances caused by 
the great earthquake prevented me from 
doing so. This report will cover the 
period from September Ist up to this date. 
Although it seems quite late now, we want 
to thank you for the quick relief service 
your people did for us and comforted us 
when we were terrified, dismayed and 
discouraged. We are greatly impressed 
how good the love of friendship and the 
brotherhood were at such a time. We 
sincerely thank you indeed. We have had 
very hard times since the disaster because 
all our things turned into ashes and mem- 
bers were scattered away and we had to 
make everything all over again. It took 
almost two months to inquire into the 
members’ safety and their new addresses, 
Very fortunately ‘no one was killed but 
It members were burnt out and we sent 
about four or five things, i. e., articles of 
clothing, to each of these girls. At the mid- 
dle of October we were just able to begin 
our Bible class and W. W. G. meeting at 
Mrs. Axling’s, but of course attendance 
was very small at those times because 
communication was not convenient and 
members who had gone out of the city 
could not come. Yet six or seven of us 
met and some times we had sewing meet- 
ings and sewed for the sufferers. The 
Tabernacle Annex has just been finished 
at the back of the former building, and we 
can have the class there every Sunday 
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morning from 9.00 to 10.00 and about 17 
or 18 girls are present. We choose every 
third Sunday afternoon as the W. W. G. 
day when we usually have business and 
study and sometimes social meetings. We 
are now studying ‘“‘Japan on the Upward 
Trail,’’ Chapter V. At the end of April 
we had a little bazaar at Misakt Taber- 
nacle. The things that we sold were fancy 
bags, handkerchiefs, aprons, babies’ ki- 
monos, babies’ bedding, sweaters, ribbons, 
hairpins, powder, thread, buttons, etc. 
In January, immediately after we decided 
to have a bazaar to earn some money, we 
were given lots of materials by Mrs. Ben- 
ninghoff, and the teachers and members 
also brought a good deal of materials for 
this purpose. From this enterprise we got 
about 70 yen as our pure profit. As to this 
money a part of it we contributed to help 
our church and a Baptist church in the 
north district which was burned recently. 
The rest of the money is to be used when- 
ever an emergency arises. 

Our beloved Dr. and Mrs. Axling (our 
chief adviser and Bible teacher) have gone 
home bearing two important missions. 
One is to help raise the funds for recon- 
struction. The other is more important 
than the first—to endeavor to neutralize 
that unfortunate problem which burst out 
recently between America and Japan. 
Indeed it is a difficult problem. And I, as 
well as many girls in Japan, am sincerely 
praying that this dark cloud shall be taken 
away and the misunderstanding cleared 
up so that peace will come over us again. 
And moreover we wish to assure you that 
we, the sisters and brothers in Christ’s 
name, will never let our friendship be 
troubled by such a matter because we are 
tightly fastened by a cord which no one 
can sever. We will always be intimate 


friends, happy and peaceful no matter 
what happens in the international rela- 
tions. Can you see what I mean? I hope 
that my hearty desire will be carried to you 
by my poor English without hurting your 
feelings. 








W. W. G. CHAPTER AT TOKYO TABERNACLE 
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TAKA MIZUNO, W. W. G. PRESIDENT AT 
TOKYO TABERNACLE 


On the whole we are developing and yet 
we hope our Bible class and W. W. G. 
may be much more prosperous and do 
much good service for the Kingdom and 
that we ourselves may grow spiritually. 

Miss Kludt took the place of Mrs. Ax- 
ling and became our Bible teacher and 
acting adviser. She is very helpful to us 
and we all love her. Yours most sin- 
cerely, Taka Mizuno, President. 


A “THANK You” LETTER 


Dear Miss Noble: On behalf of the E. 
Elizabeth Vickland Guild of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Collingswood, N. J., I wish 
to thank you for the picture, ‘“The Good 
Shepherd,” sent to us as the reward for 
qualifying for the second time in the read- 
ing contest. The picture is beautiful and 
we all feel very proud of it. We have had it 
framed exactly like the first prize won last 
year (the frames are mahogany about 1% 
inches wide) and hung in what we call the 
“W. W. G. Room.’ I would just like to 
tell you a little about “our” roam. This 
was designated as the Pastor’s Study but 
no one ever used it so the Guild asked the 
Trustees if they might try to make a Guild 
Room out of it—we wanted some place to 
call our own and hold our meetings there. 
The consent was given and we proceeded. 
The only pieces of furniture worth speak- 
ing about were an old organ which would 
not make a sound, a church bench which 
was not needed in the auditorium and a 
box used for storing the baptismal robes. 
We announced our willingness to accept 
pieces of furniture which members of the 
congregation no longer needed and new 
chairs, etc., if any of our friends desired to 
help in this way. The walls were painted 
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with gray alabastine, the floor varnished, 
the table varnished, the radiator silvered, 
the organ tuned by a member of the 
church, cretonne covers made for the box 
and a cushion for the bench, and several 
nillows dropped into comfortable corners. 
We hemstitched curtains of scrim and 
made cretonne overhangers. A friend do- 
nated a rag rug, another gave us a tabaret, 
the Ladies’ Aid gave us two Bar Harbor 
chairs, another sent a divan and alto- 
gether our furniture looked just lovely. 
Our two contest pictures were hung along 
with some landscape paintings and a 
passe-partout picture of the cross as the 
light of the world (the cover of the New 
World Movement calendar a couple of 
years ago). A large W. W. G. pennant 
adorns the center of one wall and another 
hangs on the door of our shrine. You will 
remember I said in the beginning that we 
took a room no one ever used. Well, now 
everybody uses it.—Florence Z. Ames. 


THE ‘‘WoRKING FOR OTHERS’’ CHAPTER 


It was just a year and a half ago that 
we joined the ranks of the World Wide 
Guild, an organization that has helped us 
more than we can say. We organized un- 
der the name of Wofoot W. W. G. taking 
the first two letters of each word in our 
motto, ‘‘Working for others,”’ making the 
word Wofoot. We are all trying to live 
up to the name. We have 11 members, 
and we average an attendance of I0 at 
each meeting. They are from 15 to 18 
years of age. One of our most interesting 
meetings was the night we were initiated 
by the Senior Guild of our church. All the 
girls were dressed in white, and as the ini- 
tiating ceremony was carried out, it gave 
each one of us a new inspiration. As our 
speaker we had Miss Humes, who has 
worked with the Hopi Indians in Arizona, 
and she gave us one of the most interesting 
talks that we have ever heard; we all look 
forward to hearing her again. In earning 
monev for the Continuation Campaign we 
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sold flowers at a church fair, also calendars 
and conducted a food sale which was a 
wonderful success. A thing that might be 
tried in other guilds to raise money for the 
treasury is to tax each member one cent 
for every 10 cents they spend for any lux- 
ury or amusement which is not absolutely 
necessary to have. This includes only 
what you buy yourself. This has helped 
to swell our treasury. Also we have dues 
—five cents each meeting per member. 
In our forms of White Cross work, besides 
giving to the Continuation Campaign, we 
furnished a Thanksgiving dinner to a very 
needy family. We are now packing a box 
to send to the Hopi Indians. Of course we 
have our program meetings. We are 
studying ‘The Child and America’s 
Future,”’ and the meetings are made in- 
teresting by the variety of ways in which 
the program is given. As each meeting 
ends we can readily see we have a great 
deal to doin order to make the child of the 
future what we want him to be. As this is 
our first year in the Guild, we feel very 
proud of the fact that all of the girls have 
read the required number of books for 
the Reading Contest. We have found them 
interesting and helpful, and we are de- 
termined that our record shall always be 
the same.—Ruth Doughty, Marjorie Gould, 
Framingham, Mass. 


A Farewell Letter From Miss Hobart 


If there is one time above all others 
when “words fail” it is when we are trying 
to describe the glorious time we have had 
at summer conferences, isn’t it? And 
when one has five of them to talk about, 
and another promising one yet to attend 
before the summer is over—there simply 
are not words to express the fullness and 
overflowingness of one’s mind and heart. 
To the Guild Girls who have been fortu- 
nate enough to attend one of the many 
fine conferences of this summer—that 
meaningful exclamation, ‘Oh it was mar- 
velous !!’’ conveys visions of the best 
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of good times, games and athletics, so 
many fine new friends, a wealth of new 
ideas so helpful for the problems at home 
—and then an intangible something else— 
some call it a vision, some call it inspira- 
tion, some call it God. 

It was such a joy to be with the Illinois 
girls at the first World Wide Guild House 
Party held at Lake Geneva. If the first is 
a promise of the future, great and wonder- 
ful things are coming. All summer con- 
ference grounds are beautiful, I know, but 
Geneva girls have reason to be grateful 
for their unusually beautiful spot. It was 
an inspiration simply to be there. Then 
we had unusual leaders. Not only was 
Miss Stickney, the Illinois Secretary for 
W.W. G., there and all of her northern as- 
sociational secretaries, but the [Illinois 
girls’ own missionary, Dr. Marguerite 
Everham, from Swatow, South China, and 
Miss Gaye Harris, Christian Americani- 
zation Secretary were there. It couldn’t 
help but be fine with them. But to me the 
finest part of it all was the remarkable 
group of Guild Girls. Never have I been 
prouder of our organization. The girls 
had such a wonderful spirit from begin- 
ning to end and it was they who really 
made Illinois’ first house party a tre- 
mendous success. Many of the girls re- 
mained for the Interdenominational Sum- 
mer School of Missions which followed the 
House Party immediately. It was excep- 
tionally fine. We were very proud when 
two of our Guild girls were elected presi- 
dent and vice-president of the girls’ divi- 
sion for the coming year. 

The W. W. G. Girls of Iowa had an ac- 
tive part in the Iowa Baptist Assembly. 
The women of the State as always, were 
so good to them and furnished a very large 
World Wide Guild tent which was “home’’ 
for most of the Guild girls. We had a 
Guild Methods’ Hour each day and our 
average attendance was 100 girls and 
leaders. The women were given one night 
during the Assembly and the girls helped 
produce the play, ‘‘A Stitch in Time.’ It 
was most worth while. One night we had 
a Guild Banquet with all the decorations, 
favors, songs and toasts which go to make 
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a happy occasion. There have been tre- 
mendous forward strides in the World 
Wide Guild of Iowa during 1924. By 
February, 1925, Mrs. Logdall, Iowa’s 
capable new W. W. G. Secretary, says 
they will have 100 new chapters. 

The Guild Girls of Wisconsin gathered 
at Green Lake for their third annual house 
party. And it was the finest ever. Isn’t 
it great how everything which is W. W. G. 
keeps getting better and better? We had 
one of those beautiful times in which there 
was no hitch from beginning to end and 
everything went off better than we had 
even dreamed. That same not-to-be de- 
scribed spirit pervaded the House Party 
which makes House Parties ‘‘marvelous.”’ 
The girls all were so eager and responsive 
—so that when a storm disturbed field day 
plans, stunts in the auditorium developed 
in a few minutes and joy never wavered. 
The Madison Guild Girls gave ‘‘Chee 
Moo’s Choice’’ one evening. It was re- 
markably well done. The Birthday Ban- 
quet made another happy evening. The 
girls were very happy in having with them 
again Miss Frances Greenough who had 
done so much to make their first House 
Party a lasting inspiration. Miss Marion 
Mitchell, their own beloved State Secre- 
tary, was there of course, and was the 
guiding spirit who made the House Party 
so wonderful for us all. It is going to be 
sad news for the Wisconsin girls as they 
learn that Miss Mitchell is giving up her 
Guild work this fall. But we are all happy 
to know that the reason is that she is 
going on to college. 

Between Conventions and Conferences 
I met in a Southern Illinois Association 
a Guild Chapter from Basky Dell, a rural 
church. This is only a small church, and 
the minister can only visit once a month, 
but the World Wide Guild Chapter is alive 
and strong. There are 21 members and 
their goal is ‘Every girl within a two mile 
radius of the church, a member.” This 


chapter plans to qualify in the W. W.'G. 
Reading Contest for 1924-25 by Sep- 
tember. Each girl is laying aside one can 
or jar of each kind of fruit preserved in her 
home this summer, and in the fall the 
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Guild chapter plans to give this wonderful 
gift where it is needed. 

You can judge from this report what a 
wonderfully happy and profitable summer 
I have enjoyed, and it makes it doubly 
hard for me to come to the close of it and 
bid you dear Guilders farewell, as I am 
closing my work as your Field Secretary. 
I have been so blessed in knowing you and 
working with you. We have been working 
together in the most important, most joy- 
ous task in the world. And no organiza- 
tion can ever have a more worth while 
purpose than our own World Wide Guild. 
It is very hard to leave you, but I am really 
not leaving you as my heart will always be 
with you. So I am not saying “good bye”’ 
but just ‘God Bless You!” and I am al- 
ways your friend, 


Mbn §, Nebel 


FALL PLANS AND Stupy Books 


Study Books for Senior Chapters— 
Ming Kwong, 50c; Adventures in Brother- 
hood, 50c. 

Program by Miss Applegarth based on 
above books entitled ‘“‘The Tie That 
Binds,” 25c. 

Study Books for Junior Chapters— 
Torchbearers in China, 40c; Land of all Na- 
tions, 40c. 

Junior Program on the above by Mrs. 
Swain and Miss Jeanette Martin, 20c. 

World Wide Guild Reading Contest 
given in National Reading Contest Folder 
—Free. 

Theme Contest Topic: ‘‘The New Girl 
of China.” Leaflet explaining conditions 
is free. 

The Christian Life Program, compiled 
by the Publication Society, Baptist 
Young People’s Union, and Department of 
Missionary Education. 

“Broken China,’”’ play by Miss Apple- 
garth, 25c. 

“Chee Moo’s Choice,’”’ play by Mrs. 
Swain, 20c. 

“Chinese Ginger’’-—customs, games, 
festivals of China—very valuable, 50c. 














A JAPANESE KINDERGARTEN IN SEATTLE 
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The Summer is Over 


What was the summer to you? Prob- 
ably to each of us the season was different 
and the blessings were varying in degree. 
It seems easy sometimes to bemoan one’s 
fate if one’s neighbor has more possessions 
and pleasures. But it is glorious to find 
one of the Lord’s own children, who finds 
joy in the simple, every-day provisions of 
God, because her heart is attuned to Him. 
Such a spirit was discovered at one of the 
Guild house parties in a girl from the 
crowded city, whose daily work was hard 
and menial. Her face reflected the glory 
of heaven as she sat in the soft grass, 
looked up into the trees and listened to the 
song of the birds. To some of us it would 
have brought no joy unless we could see 
also the ‘‘fairway’’ and “green” with the 
clubs in our hand. It would be well for 
each of us to cultivate the habit of seeing 
beauty and finding pleasure in the simple 
things of life. Think how our poets have 
sung to us of ‘‘Trees,”’ “‘The Lark,”’ “‘The 
Brook” and ‘‘The Primrose.” Have you 
read Psalm 104 this summer? How rest- 
ful and secure we feel after reading that in 
the consciousness that all things are made 
and ordered by our gracious and good 
Father. ‘‘God’s in His heaven, all’s well 
with the world.’’ But it is possible for us 
to miss all this joy. During a thunder- 
storm this summer, Nancy and Tom, aged 
seven and eight, were discussing the 

storm. Nancy, a little sprite, said, ‘‘God 
makes the thunder. He sits up there just 
like this and makes it bang.’’ Tom an- 
swered, ‘‘You know very well God is inside 


‘of you and speaks to you in your con- 


science.”” ‘I can’t hear Him,”’ came the 
reply. Some of us neither hear Him nor 
see Him. An artist painted a brilliant sun- 
set picture and showed it to his friends. 
“T never saw a sunset like that.”” ‘‘Don’t 
you wish you could?”’ 

Beside the joy in nature this summer, I 
have been thankful for some new friends, 
one a loyal little Knight; for a contact with 
a Vacation Bible School; for boys’ and 
girls’ camps and the wholesome, normal 
religious life they cultivate; for summer 
Schools of Missions and Assemblies with 
all their high purposes and holy influences; 
for the help and interest the C. W. C. 
Secretaries and Leaders have passed on 
during these vacation months. Can we be 
grateful in the face of disappointment? 
Yes, if we have committed our way unto 
the Lord. I heard a mother tell her child 
this summer, ‘‘You will never be fit to 
command unless you are willing to obey.” 
So let us strive to be ourselves all that we 
want the children to be. 





Our Loss THEIk GAIN 


To the students of the University of 
California we offer hearty congratula- 
tions, for they are to have the inspiration 
and help that Miss Hobart has given us 
for two years. Having had her sugges- 
tions in Conferences, her stories and 
dramatizations in children’s Rallies, her 
argument for children’s work in Conven- 
tions, her songs and cheers, it doesn’t seem 
as if we could get on without her. But we 
must do it, so remember the resolve you 
made in answer to her call, to put your 
best effort into the C. W. C. for Christ and 
the children, and do your part now to 
make up for her loss. 


CRUSADERS WINNING CHINA 


The first letter sent me since the Cru- 
sader Company was actually started in 
Chengtu, West China, is given here, so 
that all our Crusaders in this country may 
see that the same desire to serve is shared 
by those of our family over there: 

Dear Miss Noble: I hope the C. W. C. 
is getting along well. Could you please 
buy me the book called Long Ago in 
Galilee? Ill send the dollar to pay you 
back some time this summer. I am trying 
to do as much as I can for the Chinese this 
summer. I am going to try and have a 
little Sunday school class and tell them a 
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little of Christ our Saviour. You can 
guess how happy I am that there are only 
eight more days till I can be with my fam- 
ily. Weare going to Mt. Omei this sum- 
mer. I am waiting and hoping that May 
Missions will be here soon. 

My little sister, Dorothy Elizabeth, was 
two years old June 15th. Mr. and Mrs. 
Larckan with their little baby boy just 
a month old today are here on their way 
to Omei, too. I am having a delightful 
time here with Mr. and Mrs. Adams, 


I-have The Honorable Japanese Fan. 
Ruth my sister, and I can read it. Jen- 
nette, Margaret and Jack Foster expect 
to see you I think. They did when they 
left anyway. Is there anything else I 
could do to help our C. W. C.? I havea 
canary. His name is ‘‘Dicky You Dare.” 
I put that ‘‘You Dare”’ on because he gets 
into mischief sometimes. I have copied 
that ‘‘Why Children What Makes You So 
Happy” down. Have you seen a Miss 
Julia Morey in Buffalo? If you have, 
she is my aunt. Well, she is my aunt any- 
way. I think she teaches some school 
there. A big person’s school. It is rain- 
ing now. I hope you have a fine sum- 
mer. With love, Margaret Julia Graham, 
Kiating, China. 


WANTED—WORKING CRUSADERS 


Since boys and girls are willing to work 
as well as study and give, I am giving a 
list of things that some of our mission- 
aries need desperately. Let every scrap 
book and quilt block be neatly made, and 
every picture be pretty and what the mis- 
sionaries will not be ashamed to have in 
the book. When they are sent, be sure 
there is enough postage on the package. 





TRINITY C. 


W. C. AT SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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Scrap Books.—Miss Cecile Tucker, In- 
dian Mission, Auberry, Cal.; Miss Bessie 
Culver, The Mission, Stewart, Nev.; Miss 
Alice Steer, St. Zavier, Mont.; Miss Ce- 
villa Carothers, Box 5, Locke, Cal.; Miss 
Alice F. Snape, 331 Fifteenth Ave., 
Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. Frances Porter 
Campbell, 18 Staniford St., Boston, Mass. ; 
Miss Ethel Downsbrough, 13th and 
Tasker Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Cora 
Beath, 3 Henry St., New York City; Miss 
Mary Herd, 1102 E. Spruce St., Seattle, 
Wash.; Mrs. Amelia Pauliniy, 313 Amity 
St., Homestead, Pa.; Miss Mary Q. Lake, 
3 Bertholi St., Ponce, Porto Rico. (Also 
pictures cut out but not pasted in.) Miss 
Martha Howell, Box 248, Rio Piedras, 
P. R.; Miss Laura Thompson, Box 104, 
Puerta de Turia, P. R.; Miss Ada F. Mor- 
gan, 428 Sixth Avenue N., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Miss S. Mattie Fisher, 3152 Ver- 
non Ave., Chicago, III. : 

Quilt Blocks (post card size, basted 
three together).—The addresses of these 
are given above: Misses Cecile Tucker; 
Alice Steer; Clara J. Flint, Polacca, Ariz.; 
Effie Hoover, Pryor, Mont. 

The following things are needed at 
Shaohsing: Books, good music (especially 
for beginners on the first few years), good 
pictures (not of men and women), wash 
clothes, soap, tooth brushes, combs, nail 
files, talcum powder, boric acid, campho1 
ice, vaseline, seals and tissue paper, cards 
of safety pins, hair pins, pins, pens, 
handkerchiefs, scissors, pencils, erasers, 
crayons .and paints, baseballs, knives, 
tops, jacks and balls, jumping ropes, 
games, plastercine beads, crochet books, 
tatting shuttles, knitting needles, thim- 
bles, needles, hooks and eyes, snaps, rules, 
writing paper and envelopes, fancy pins, 
ric-rac braid, bias tape, etc., etc. 


A Letter From Miss Hobart 


Dear Crusaders: This is just a note to 
tell you that although I am going to be 
working with your big student sisters in 
college, I am not going to forget you. 
I shall miss very much not coming around 
to visit you in your Crusader Companies, 
but I shall watch Misstons for a report of 
what you are doing. I have loved being 
your Big Sister these two years and I am 


very sad in leaving you—for there are no . 


finer people in the land and no finer organ- 
ization anywhere than the Children’s 
World Crusade. But even though I can 
not cOme to visit you as I have in the past, 
I am still going to be your Big Sister, for I 
love you’'Very much. 


2 hha €. Neteate 


Herald Pageants 


More and more children’s Leaders are 
developing their work along original lines 
and using their own initiative rather than 
following prescribed lines laid out by some 
one else. To make this method one of 
teaching and not simply one of entertain- 
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ment, there must be a fund of information 
to draw on within the leader and ability 
to direct the children so that a distinct 
impression is made. Only when a teacher 
has made the thing she teaches her very 
own does she attain the greatest degree of 
efficiency. Notice how the teaching, the 
Bible verses, hymns and action comple- 
ment each other in the Pageant given be- 
low, arranged by Mrs Wm. A. Greife, of 
Kansas City, Mo. Her Herald Band is the 
Primary Department of the Sunday 
school, and this pageant was given one 
Sunday, without a rehearsal. It is inserted 
here as a suggestion to Leaders who may 
be able to do exactly this kind of thing 
after a few trials. I urge Herald Leaders 
to try this method of teaching occasion- 
ally and let me know about the results. 














MISS MARGARET SCHMITHENNER IN THE 
CRUSADER UNIFORM OF SCHENECTADY 


THE PAGEANT 


Six boys carry United States flags to 
platform as ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’”’ 
is played. 

Entire Band salutes the flag. 

Song, ‘‘America.”’ 

Short talk on.Christian flag as a boy 
carries this flag to the platform and holds 
it above the United States flags and be- 
hindthem. _ 

Salute the Christian flag. 

Leader speaks briefly of flags of other 
countries and gives out those of China, 
Japan, India, etc., to children who go to 
different parts of the room representing 
the various countries. 

Leader speaks of the Book we love be- 
cause we live in a Christian country. 

Six children carry their own Bibles and 
stand in front of the boys with the flags. 
(That happened to be all who had Bibles 
that day.) 4 

Leader: ‘‘What is one wonderful thing 
in the Bible?” 
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All sing: 

“Wonderful things in the Bible I see, 

This is the dearest that Jesus loves me, 

etc.” 

Leader: 

“Do you hear them calling, calling? 

Listen children that you may. 

Do you hear the children’s voices 

From the lands so far away?” 

Children of other lands call: ‘‘Come 
over and help us.” 

Leader: ‘“‘What do you need China? 
How can the children of America help 
you?” 

Child representing China replies with 
recitation. 

Each country is called and responds in 
turn. 

Leader: 

“Children of America 

They are calling to you. 

What did the Saviour ask you to do?” 

Entire Band: ‘Go ye into all the world, 
etc.” 

Leader: ‘‘Who will 
news?” 

Bible child, holding high his Book: 
‘‘Here am I, send me.”’ 

Leader: ‘“‘What does your Bible say 
about children?”’ (Various memory verses 
are recited.) 

Leader: What do you think we should 
sing as these march away to serve the 
King?” 

All sing: “Onward Christian Soldiers’”’ 
while the boy with the Christian flag leads 
the Bible children around the room, leav- 
ing one at each country represented by a 
flag. 

They open Bibles and recite in unison 
John 3:16. 

Leader: 

“Children of other lands, tell me I pray 

What makes you look so happy today?”’ 

Foreign children sing: ‘‘Jesus loves me.”’ 

Entire Band sings: ‘Jesus loves the 
little children of the world.”’ 

Another original pageant was arranged 
by Mrs. Carolyn Chapman of Manches- 
ter, N. H., ‘‘The Birthday of the Months.” 
This was given out-of-doors at a May pole 
party where each child was dressed in a 
paper costume appropriate to her birth 
month. There was a birthday cake with 
candles for each month. 

One hundred and sixty Crusaders and 
Jewels with their mothers were present 
and it is needless to say that great grati- 
tude was expressed by the mothers for the 
time and thought put into the training of 
their children in missionary interest and 
support. Some of the tangible results of 
this interest were shown in 300 post card 
books, 200 gifts sent in a Christmas box, 
$10 for home work and $17 given in gift 
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Our Variety Page, Especially for the Juniors 
































At the Well 





Missions welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl ina Baptist Sunday school or inthe C. W.C. The picture 
may be done in water colors or crayon. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done by the boy or girl ten 
years of age and under, and the other for the best picture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. The next best 


pictures will receive Honorable Mention. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: 


(Pictures must reach us by October 20) 


Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





At the Well 


When little Sita had finished helping her 
mother grind the corn, she went with her 
big sister to try to get some water. The 
girls knew that they must not dare to 
stand on the stone well; and no matter how 
long they waited, it would never be their 
turn to draw water: if they went too close 
to the well, they would expect the women 
to drive them away! For Govind’s people 
were poor Indians called “‘outcastes,”’ and 
they were looked down upon by the shop- 
keepers and farmers and barbers and 
every one. 

Sita’s big sister waited patiently, for 
sometimes when the caste women poured 


the water from the bucket into their brass 
pots, some of it spilled, and trickled away 
into little puddles near the well. No one 
objected to the outcastes taking that 
spilled water! Soon one woman, seeing the 
wistful eyes of little Sita, purposely let 
quite a lot of water run over. See how 
joyfully Sita’s sister is collecting it! 


July Prize Winners 


Priscilla Ellis of Milo, Me., age 10, wins 
the prize in the first group for the best 
colored picture of ‘‘'Waking Up,” which 
appeared in July Missions. The second 
group prize winner is Roberta S. Slifer, 
Woodbury, N. J., age 13. The next best 








pictures receiving Honorable Mention 
were from Hildegarde Billa, Cleveland, O., 
age 8; Orison Pratt, No. Scituate, Mass., 
age 11; Lois Barnard, Freeport, IIl., age 7; 
J. Emerson Russell, Marion, O., age 13; 
Evelyn Larson, Kingsburg, Cal., age 11; 
Gertrude Abbett, Jersey City, N. J., age 
13; and Isabel Philbrook, Randolph, Mass. 


wwe 


Among our youthful correspondents is 
Paul Howard, who returned from Burma 
early in the summer. He writes: “I like to 
read the things about different countries in 
MIssIons, try to solve the puzzles and 
color the picture.” Quite an interest fora 
ten-year-old boy! 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 
CONDUCTED BY ESTELLA SuTTON AITCHISON 














THE AUTUMN OUTLOOK 


The calendar to the contrary, autumn 
opens the new year in church activities. 
We formulate our plans, readjust our 
standards and marshal our forces by 
October 1 instead of January 1. Any 
woman’s society is static, along with 
sticks, stones and sand, which plans no 
advance over last year’s program. 

“The world stands out on either side 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

Above the world is stretched the sky, 

No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 

Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two 

And let the face of God shine through. 

But East and West will pinch the heart 

That cannot keep them pushed apart; 

And he whose soul is flat—the sky 

Will cave in on him by and by.” 

What had you thought of doing to en- 
large the missionary horizon so that East 
and West may not pinch the hearts of 
your church folk? What plans have you 
made thoroughly to inform your member- 
ship about the new Board of Missionary 
Cooperation which continues the activi- 
ties of the Board of Promotion and seeks 
to advance the standards of the New 
World Movement? If you realized just 
half the loss of power in Kingdom progress 
resulting from misapprehensions and mis- 
conceptions concerning our denomina- 
tional program, you would think it well 
worth while to devote an entire meeting 
to this subject alone—and then keep on 
explaining it all the rest of the year. 

For a rousing good program as a de- 
nominational road map and a pace setter, 
consult the July copy of Missions: (1) 
The new organization, pp. 78, 79. (2) 
Humanizing the budget, pp. 2, 3. (3) 
Our new translation of “Into all the 
world’’: (a) Foreign, pp. 4-22; (b) Home, 
pp. 23-38; (c) Nearest home (find your 
own State Convention and City Mission 
Society), pp. 39-66; (d) Caring for the 
veterans, pp. 67, 68; (e) Nurturing our 
students, pp. 68-75. Be sure to have a 
real promoter lead, and find some way to 
get pictures and music into the meeting. 

Then what about the use of our most 
practical study books for definite class 
work, as a basis for programs or as sub- 
ject matter for a series of Sunday evening 
conferences in which the half or three- 
quarter hour group meetings culminate in 
rousing good evening services (not too 
long), with a bit of refreshment for the 
inner man sandwiched between. 

How can you make your missionary 
programs so attractive that the duty-band 


of ‘‘The Faithful Few” will find themselves 
lost in a group of people who come because 
they really want to—and because they 
have something interesting to do? Are 
your mission circle members content to 
sit and sing their souls away to everlasting 
bliss, or do you contemplate going out into 
the community to seek ways to put study 
books and programs into action? O, 
friends, if you would really learn to pray, 
“Thy kingdom come,” activate the peti- 
tion in this year’s missionary endeavor. 
Send to the Literature Department of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, or to your 
nearest literature headquarters for helps 
on any of the above suggestions, and be 
sure to pass along, through The Open 
Forum, all plans, proved or prospective, 
that might be helpful to others. 

Here are a few suggestions culled from 
recent contributors: 


Puttinc ‘‘Missions” MAGAZINE TO 
WorK 


“We had a fairly good subscription list 
for Missions, as a result of a special 
effort,”’ writes a friend in New York City, 
‘“‘but were appalled, when the date for re- 
newals came around, to find a number 
wished to have their names dropped. 
What was the matter? - Didn’t they get 
their money’s worth? we inquired. Oh, 
yes, it was a splendid missionary maga- 
zine, but there simply wasn’t time to read 
it. Month after month it lay unopened 
on the table. This drove me into a brown 
study, from which I emerged with a guilty 
conscience. I had for three years been a 
member of the program comniittee, but 
trusting to others being as much inter- 
ested in the magazine as I was, hence that 
they would read it unsolicited, I had never 
featured its contents in our circle meetings. 
Looking over old issues of The Open 
Forum, 1 noted that other circles made 
much use of stories, leading articles, 
quizzes, etc., from Missions; and now I 
am resolved to get the subject matter of 
the magazine into such frequent circula- 
tions as to demonstrate its value and form 
the reading habit among our women. I'll 
just prove to them that they can’t be 
well informed without it. Please pass 
along all the suggestions you have, to 
help me.” 

In addition to the following, gathered 
here and there from year books and pro- 
grams sent in for inspection, the Forum 
Conductor earnestly solicits help for this 
inquirer—and her name should be legion: 
‘Missions from now on will be full of the 
most valuable material on both of our 
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study book themes. Brighten up your 
programs with stories of the fields, pic- 
tures of people and places included in the 
topics, a photograph gallery (cut-outs) 
for a contest in naming the greatest num- 
ber of well-known missionaries, officials of 
our national societies, etc.—all taken from 
our excellent magazine.”’ 

“Roll call of ‘Messages from Mission- 
aries,’ each person reading one or more 
pithy sentences from some fresh letter in 
MIssIONs. 

“Bright topics’ introduced into the 
monthly programs, such as ‘The Half Is 
Not Yet Seen’ (Porto Rico, June, 1923, 
p. 371), ‘When 13 Was a Lucky Number’ 
(Philippines, Nov., 1923, p. 628), ‘Pins, 
Pennants, Programs, Prayer?’ ‘Mission- 
ary Dolls and Napkin Rings,’ ‘The Nine 
Blessings,’ etc. 

“Quizzes using the Question Box 
queries from the first inside page of each 
copy of Missions. For testimonials as to 
the value of these, see ‘What Some of Our 
Question Box Contestants Think of Us,’ 
page 384 in June Missions.” 


A RECEPTION FOR THE NEWCOMERS 


“At our annual meeting when we had 
our election of officers, we had present 
the new women who had joined the 
church since the previous event of the 
sort, these having been invited by special 
notes with an R. S. V. P. attached. Each 
new woman as she entered the room was 
given a flower and a card with her name 
written upon it. At the close of the ser- 
vice, after the new officers had been 
elected, the newcomers were asked to come 
to the front to stand in line with the offi- 
cers for an informal reception. Many ex- 
pressed their great appreciation of this 
opportunity to meet the women of the 
church.’’—Mrs. Lorena W. Burke. 

Why not do this at an early autumn 
meeting (not waiting for the annual) and 
accomplish the double introduction of the 
newcomers to the work of the woman’s 
society as well as its membership? Asam- 
ple copy of Missions would be an excel- 
lent souvenir of the occasion. 


GLIMPSES OF SOME WIDE-AWAKE 
MIssIONARY MEETINGS 


Miss Ruth A. Shipley, of Wyoming, 
Ohio, not long ago sent a copy of the year 
book of the Woman’s Society, and al- 
though many of its topics were pertinent 
to last year’s foreign study book, they will 
be suggestive for general programs and at 
the same time show the way to mix brains 
with a study book to make it appetizing 
for all. Here are a few cullings. Can’t 
your program committee arrange things 
like these? The roll call topics were:—A 
Japanese Fact; A Christmas Thought; 
Verses of Faith; Famous Words of Famous 
Men; Our Workers in Japan; Outstanding 
Christian Women (in Japan); Something 
Typical of Japan; Impressions of Japan; 
Mission Stations; Topics of the Day. 
Some of the attractive topics and features 
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were: Talk, A Hand-Embroidered Coun- 
try; A Lantern Surprise—Outline Japa- 
nese lanterns cut from Dennison paper and 
mounted on cardboard containing ques- 
tions about Japan. These were cut in two 
irregularly and passed out for matching, 
the couples thus assorted being required to 
answer the questions; Van Buskirk’s Tour 
through Japan—a personally conducted 
trip through our mission stations; A Fes- 
tival Meeting, in December, taking up the 
various festivals of Japan, religious festi- 
vals in Bible times and, at the close, our 
greatest festival, ‘““The Birthday of the 
King.’”” Two programs are well worth 
giving as a whole: 

A Meeting of Thanksgiving (Novem- 
ber). 

Roll Call—National Blessings. 

Thanksgiving Scripture. 

A Personal ‘‘Thank You” from One and 
All—every one present expressing grati- 
tude for the year’s experiences. 

A Praise Service—ten minutes’ appro- 
priate music and prayer. 


Heroes’ Day Program (February): 


Roll Call—Famous Words of Famous 
Men. 

Devotional Service—Paul, a Bible Hero. 

Jimmu Tenuo and George Washington 
—Farmer Saint of Japan and Farmer 
President of the United States. 

Lady Hosokawa, Colonel Yamamuro. 

Joseph Hardy Neesima. 


BRAIN TEASERS 


The South Pacific District furnishes 
the following puzzle game for missionary 
societies, the names of their district mis- 
sionaries being hidden in the couplets. 

1. A part of pork—it simple sounds; 
Thus plus an “il” and two thousand 
pounds. 
2. A fellow may be fat and a fellow may 
be tall, 
But that’s not our kind of a fellow at 
all. 
3. Tis what boys do when not pleased, 
And what girls do when they are 
teased. 
4. A boy’s name plus a simple word, 
That means, “‘in good health,” so I’ve 
heard. 
5. It sounds like a stretcher but it isn’t 
that quite; 
You will surely get this one if you try 
with your might. 
6. An “E”’ plus a number of furniture 
carts; 
She’ll get it rightly who rightly starts. 
7. An “A” plus something that’s not a 
bit old; 
_Then add a t-a and the answer you’ve 
told. 
8. A firm inclination plus any nice boy; 
Quite easy; you'll get it, and then 
shout for joy. 
9. A little less than a mountain—bigger 
than a mound; 
You'll find it rather pretty though it’s 
only just ‘‘ground.” 
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10. “Not short”—without a doubt you'll of Germany and take a personal touch of 


friendship from us to them at the Christ- 
And after that you'll ne’er forget it. | mas time of peace and goodwill. They 

11. To cook or sizzle on the stove; hope also to send some American women 
Get this and thus your wisdom prove. who may form speaking teams to visit 

12. “To defend from danger’’—a simple different parts of Germany to give some 
word, words of cheer and to ask those women to 

And one which you have often heard. unite with us in making such a world as 

13. ’Tis just one syllable. It rhymes with little children may be born into with a 


get it; 


“‘patch.”’ chance to grow up in peace and goodwill. 
It’s neither “‘match” nor “batch” nor: It is hoped that all the religious women 
“catch.” of the United States may unite in this and 


14. It isn’t Smith and it isn’t Brown; this statement is meant as the appeal to 
But it’s just as common as any in the women of the Baptist denomination 
town. to lend their aid in loading this ship. 
15. The letter ‘‘A”’ and then a rooster; Whatever has to be bought can best be 
Our district women all love to boost bought in quantity in New York. There- 
her. fore send your gifts in money to the 
16. A lady of color—you will agree Women’s Church Committee, 105 East 
She’s brighter than any color could be. 22d Street, New York City. Used clothes 
17. Take an “‘S,” than add a girl’s name, should be sent to the Ship of Friendship, 
And you'll have a miss of California Quaker Warehouse, 1521 Cherry Street, 
fame. Philadelphia, Pa., and please send us 

18. Take a boy’s name, tack an “on” at $1.00 to cover ocean transportation. 
the end, It is quite true that large sums of money 
And you'll have-a worker whom you have already been sent from the United 
helped to send. States to Germany to relieve the suffering 
Answers—1I. Hamilton; 2. Longfellow; there. This was done under Mr. Hoover 
3. Howell; 4. Maxwell; 5. Fletcher; 6. following the Armistice and again under 
Evans; 7. Anuta; 8. Wilson; 9. Hill; 10. Gen. Henry A. Allen, who made a demon- 
Long; 11. Fry; 12. Ward; 13. Hatch; stration new in history of how a victorious 
14. Jones; 15. Acock; 16. Brown; 17. general may devote ‘the prestige of his 
Snell; 18. Jameson. homecoming to the benefit of the little 
children of the land he helped to conquer. 
The money for Germany thus far col- 
lected has, however, not come in any large 
amounts through the organized channels 
of the church in the United States and 
the Christian churches of America have 
not yet touched the organized churches of 
Germany in any large way. ‘‘The Christ- 
mas Ship of Friendship” offers such an 
opportunity. Should not the church of 
Christ eagerly grasp at such a possibility 

to contribute to peace and goodwill? 





The Christmas Ship of Friendship 
By CAROLENA M. Woop 


A CALt To Duty 


Ten years have passed since the world The Woman’s National Committee for 
was plunged into the great war. The Law Enforcement calls women of all par- 
vision of peace floats before our souls but ties to mobilize for the battle of the ballot 
its realization lingers. It must find an November 4th. This committee is an 
outward and visible form. Friendship alfiliation of ten great women’s organiza- 
cannot be content with words—it seeks tions with a combined membership of 
always to express itself in symbols. Was more than ten millions of women to work 
it not for this reason that Christ suggests for law enforcement through candidates 
outward service for the inward test—‘‘I for office, local, state and national, who 
was hungry and ye gave me to eat, I was_ believe in the 18th Amendment with no 
thirsty and ye gave me drink, naked and weakening of the Volstead Act. The 
ye clothed me, etc.?” church groups, with a membership in all 

Thus we may well examine ourselves to denominations of more than seven mil- 
see if there is any outward service for us lions of women are pledged to work for 
in making peace. In the belief that the righteousness. Christian women cannot 
spirit of goodwill must be expressed in pray ‘‘Deliver us from evil’ and do noth- 
order to make the heart of America effec- ing to answer that prayer for the nation. 
tive in bringing about peace, the Women’s The National Convention of the Woman’s 
Church Committee on International National Committee for Law Enforce- 
Goodwill is calling the religious women of ment was held in Washington, April roth 
America to unite in sending to Germany and 11th. A notable- address by Hon. 
a Christmas Ship of Friendship laden with Louis Cramton speaks with emphasis on 
milk, cod liver oil, sheets, stockings, the ability of the women to meet the pres- 
layettes and used clothes—which may go ent crisis, and pays high tribute to the 
from the homes of America into the homes service of Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. 
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SERIES FOR 1924. No. 9 


Each of the above puzzles indicates what it represents. 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


Somewhere in this issue 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1924, January to December: 
First Prize—One worth while book for correct answers to the 66 puzzles in the 


eleven issues of 1924. 


Second Prize—A book, or a subscription to Missions, for correct answers to four 
puzzles in each issue, or for 44 correct answers out of the 66.. Missions will be sent 


to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Answers to September Puzzles 


. E. M. Lands, 

. H. S. Rainwater. 

. Francisco Colon. 

. G. L. Cardellicchio. 
. James Herring. 

. Leonard I. Fowle. 


Words to Look Out For 


Develops, not developes. 
Sparse, not sparce. 

Apparent, not apparant. 
Secretly, not secretely. 
Ancestor, not ancester. 
Trespassing, not tresspassing. 
Their, not thzer. 

Volunteer, not vollunteer. 
Kindly, not kindley. 

Getting, not geting. 
Optimistic, not optomistic. 
Stereopticon, not sterrioptican. 
Introduced, not interduced. 
Catastrophe, not catastrophy. 
Weird, not wierd. 


Aub ® N 


A Few Abbreviations 


i. e.—that is. 

e. g. or v. g.—for example. 

viz.—namely. 

c. w. 0.—cash with order. 

S. O. S. (Wireless Code).—Suspend other 
service. 

c. o.—care of, carried over. 


More Commendations 


“I love Missions. It is the best magazine I 
ever read.”"—Mrs. W. H. Calvert, Sparks, Kans. 


“I can hardly express my appreciation of MIs- 
SIONS. It is good of the dear Lord to put in our 
way the pleasure of reading such a magazine.’’— 
—_ Fox McCaul, Downers Grove, Ill. (73 years of 
age). 


“The questions fix the facts more definitely in 
my mind and I should be glad to have them were 
there no reward for correct answers. I do not see 
how any one who loves God can get along without 
Misstons.’’—Mrs. G. R. Holt, Hilton, N. Y. 


“It would be very hard for us to do without 
Missions and its inspiring power as it has been such 
a help to us. It has been the chief factor which 
caused us to found a World Wide Guild Chapter 
and will, we hope, cause still many great things to 
be accomplished.’”-—Martha M. Kessner, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 
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good 


cup of cocoa use 


























THE COCOA OF 
HIGH QUALITY 


ANUFACTURED 


by the most scientific, 
up-to-date mechanical proc- 
esses (no chemicals), it is 
absolutely pure and has a 
most delicious flavor and 
aroma, 








Made only by 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Mills at Dorchester, Mass, 
and Montreal, Canada 











BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 





Communion Ware of Quality 
I= at Fae Best ‘all 


Best a SILVER PLATE 
or 
INDIVIDUAL CUPS, Lowest 


ices. ‘Send for Catalog 
UAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Room 306 





“Searching for these answers has helped me pass 
away many lonely hours while convalescing from 
a serious illness..".—Mrs. P. R. Tucker, Susque- 
hanna, Pa. 


From the Church Calendar of the Chelsea Bap- 
tist Church, Atlantic City, N. J., of which Dr. 
Thomas J. Cross is pastor: ‘“‘MIssIoNs subscrip- 
tions expire with this month. Be prepared to re- 
new when asked. This splendid magazine deserves 
a place in every Baptist home. The March issue 
is full of variety and information.” 








“T have enjoyed searching for the answers: I ‘ 
could hardly wait from month to month till Mrs- 
SIONS came and it was not so much for the reward 
as for the knowledge I have received from it which 
will be of lasting good to me. I find one has only m 
to read and to delve into missionary literature to 
become intensely interested. I received Missions 
as a present last year and I never received a gift Se 
which has done me more good. I have had a Cc 
spiritual uplift which counts for much in my life 
and [ thank God for it and Missions too. If I Yt 
had my way every woman in our church (old North S 
Baptist) would be a subscriber to MIssions.””— ( 
Miss Ella LePard, New York, N. Y. ania 
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SCHOOLS A 


ND COLLEGES 








Need more than a technical training. They are 
more than mere physicians; they have spiritual 
health in their care. 
sciences, languages, philosophy and Bible inter- 
pretation is equally essential. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY offers foundational 
training of highest value. 


BIOLOGY 
GROUP 


MISSIONARY DOCTORS 


Preparation in practical 


For information address 
Secretary, CLARENCE M. EDDY, Granville, Ohio 








Two year 





The Baptist Missionary Training School 
Prepares Young Women for Larger Christian Service 


One year course for college graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 


course for under graduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 














Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of 4 years, 
college degree of Th.B. Graduate School 
of Theology, 3-year course, degree of 
B. D. An embodiment of the highest 
ideals of evangelical culture and unity. 

NATHAN R. WOOD, Pagsipent 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 





Cook Academy 


Fifty-first year. Prepares boys for colleges or 
business careers. Graduates are successful in lead- 
ing colleges. In Finger Lake region with splendid 
health record. All y-building athletics. Swim- 
ming pool. Christian influences and training. 
Music advantages. For catalog, address The 
Principal, Box M, Montour Falis, New York. 











THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
ete. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 





1834—FRANKLIN COLLEGE—1924 


Standard Baptist College. Democratic spirit. 
Expenses reasonable. Easily accessible to Indian- 
apolis, a city of over 300,000. 


Address PRESIDENT or DEAN 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA 













WINSTON= INTERNATIONAL 


BLACK FACE TYPE 
_ BIBLES 


Self-Pronouncing Black 
Face Type Bibles Published 
Best for Young and Old—Home and 
School—Teachers and Students 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pubvishers 
American Bible read GAD 
128 WINSTON BUILDING HILADELPHIA 











If Some One Should Ask You 
About a Will 


And when you make your own 


. 


Our Corporate Name is: 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


23 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


























HOOT MON! 


Raise funds for your Young People’s SCOTMINTS CoO., INC., 
Union, Sunday School or other Church Desk B. M.-2, Jersey City, N. J. 
Societies, selling Delicious Scotmints. 
Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, Winter- Send...... packages of Scot- 
green, Clove, Cinnamon and Licorice. mints (express charges prepaid): 
Sell for 5c. Everybody has a nickel and .... Peppermint .... Licorice 
iS everybody likes Scotmints. .-+. Yeast ....Cinnamon 
y NO CAPITAL REQUIRED .... Wintergreen....Clove 
We extend 30 days’ credit, ship any quantity and any assort- 
ment of flavors, by express or parcel post prepaid. Name..........0eseeeeeeeees 
ro 320 i 500 rele SONAUE ns crannies cn veeewee we 
gs gs. s. ‘ 
eG eae ee $16 00 $25 00 $5000 Cc ckced cho eetocwnaseus 
Costs you......... 13 50 26 00 BEM S ba Uden dse aelerckducwues 
Cig, . hoc Ce he loose 
YOUR PROFIT... $ 7 00 $11 50 $24 00 GOSS Ses bi che Siar aucinaets 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc. Desk B.M.-2 Jersey City,N.J. $ Reference.............0000005 


Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
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AN APOSTLE OF GOODWILL 


Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave, missionary 
to the Hindu people, has continued his 
work among his countrymen from India, 
dividing his time between the two classes 
of Hindus—the farmer class numbering 
about 2,000, and the student class of about 
50. He has made his headquarters at 
Berkeley in order to be near the group of 
Hindus who are attending the University 
of California. Mr. Fieldbrave writes: 
“During the year besides visiting my 
countrymen on the Coast who received 
me with open arms, showing the best of 
hospitality, giving many missionary talks 
and lectures before the churches, colleges, 
summer assemblies, Rotary Clubs and 
conferences and conventions, not only for 
our own denomination, but for four other 
evangelical denominations as well, I 
spent a great deal of time in combating 
and counteracting the anti-Christian in- 
fluences and sentiments promulgated by 
many of the Hindu students on the Coast. 
Seeing that I have been working on the 
Coast in the interests of Christianity at 
home and abroad, many students have 
deliberately started to work against me by 
attacking openly the missionaries in 
America and India. They have been mak- 
ing special efforts to scatter the poisonous 
seeds of disbelief and suspicion in the 
minds of the young American men and 
women against the missionaries and their 
activities in India.” 

Illustrating another phase of his work, 
Mr. Fieldbrave says: ‘‘When I was in Los 
Angeles last, I heard that a Mohammedan 
friend of mine from the Imperial Valley 
was lying very sick at one of the down- 
town hotels. I rushed at once to see him. 
As I entered his lonely room, Gulam 
greeted me with whispering words: ‘I was 
just praying that God would some way 
send you here, and my prayers are heard.’ 
I sat down beside his bed and taking his 
hand into mine, gave him words of cheer 
and comfort, by telling him that he must 
put his faith in God and that everything 
would come out all right.’”’ For several 
days Mr. Fieldbrave gave the sick man 


-undivided attention and in many ways 


interpreted the meaning of Christianity. 
wwe 


““ALL OF OUR work could be included 
under the head of evangelism,’’ writes mis- 
sionary F. W. Harding of Assam, “‘for 
schools, hostels, book room, hospital, and 
all our other jobs have as their ultimate 
aim the bringing in of the Kingdom of 
God. The Garo churches themselves have 
supported seven of their own evangelists. 
These men have toured the hills in rain 
and sun, in heat and cold, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, carrying the Wonderful 
Story that will not cease in its telling to 
hundreds of villages and to thousands of 
hearts. During the last five years there 
have been 3,289 baptisms on this field, a 
greater number than during any other five 











years in its history.”’ 
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Missionaries 
RAVEL to the Far East 


amid congenial sur- 
roundings on great U. S. 
Government ships; Amer- 
ican standards of comfort 
and convenience. All “out- 
side” rooms. Delicious food 
and faultless service. 

Five “President” ships are 
operated by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company over 
the Sunshine Belt from San 
Francisco, calling at Hono- 
lulu. The Admiral Oriental 
Line operates five “President” 
ships over the Short Route 
from Seattle, via Victoria. 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila are 
ports of call by either route. 


Send for complete information. 


Admiral 


Oriental Line 


32 Broadway . . . New York City 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
L. C. Smith Bldg . Seattle, Wash. 


Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. 


10 Hanover Square . New York City 

508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 

503 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 








MISSIONS 


Foreign Missionary Record 
SAILED 


From New York City, July 11, on the 
Laconia, Rev. and Mrs. H. F. Myers, new 
appointees to Burma. 

From New York City, July 19, on the 
Lapland, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Moody 
-or Belgian Congo. 

From New York City, July 26, on the 
Orca, Dr. and Mrs. W. O. Lewis and two 
children for France. 

From New York City, August 7, on the 
Belgenland, Miss Anna M. Hagquist and 
Miss Helen Yost for Belgian Congo. 

From New York City, August 9, on the 
Laconia, Miss Selma Maxville for Burma. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Marsh of Secun- 
derabad, South India, in Montreal on 
June 18. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Huizinga and fam- 
ily of Shanghai, East China, in Seattle, 
July.to. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Foster and five 
children of Chengtu, West China, in 
Seattle, July 22. 

Dr. and Mrs. M. C. Mason of Tura, 
Assam, in New York City, August I. 

Mrs. W. E. Wiatt of Rangoon, Burma, 
in New York City, August 18. 

Mrs. S. R. McCurdy of Sagaing, 
Burma, in Boston, August 17. 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Lewis of Ung- 
kung, South China, a son, Bennett 
Hatcher, on June 13. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. Rickards, 
Jr., appointees to Rangoon, Burma, a son, 
Samuel H. 3d, July ro. 

To Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Whitnah of 
Rangoon, Burma, now on furlough, a 
daughter, Margaret Louise, July 16. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Cecil G. Fielder of 
Gauhati, Assam, a daughter, Judith Hill, 
on July 16. 

To Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Smith of Kim- 
pese, Belgian Congo, a daughter, on Au- 
gust 16. 

To Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Clayton of 
Huchow, East China, a daughter, Eleanor 


Catherine, on August 14. 
To Rev. and Mrs. G. A. Sword of Nam- 
kham, Burma, a daughter on August 22. 


DIED 


On July 20, Andrew Richardson, eldest 
son of Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Richardson, mis- 
sionaries in Insein, Burma. 

On August 4, Helen Hutton, two year 
old daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Hutton, missionaries in Nowgong, Assam, 
now at home on furlough. 


APPOINTED 


On June 24, at the meeting of the Board 
of Managers of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, Charles Dayton 
Snyder and his fiancée, Ruth Laura Le- 
land, to sail in the fall for work in the Mis- 
sion Press at Rangoon, Burma, and 
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Ee! 
FOR«THE MISSIONARY 


STUDY OF CHINA 


CHINA TODAY THROUGH CHINESE 


EYES Four Chinese Leaders. 
The significance of the renaissance in China. 
New edition. Net, $1.25 


CHINA IN THE FAMILY OF 











NATIONS Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B. 

An authoritative study of China’s interna- 
tional situation. Net, $2.00 
IN CHINA NOW China’s Need and the 


Christian Contribution. J.C. Keyte, M.A. 
A concise and up-to-date text book. Maps 
and illustrations. Net, $1.50 


CHINA AND HER PEOPLES tena E. 








Johnson. 
A fascinating story of China for children. 
Maps and illustrations. Net, $1.50 


ROBERT MORRISON 4 Master Builder. 


Marshall Broomhall, M.A. Vol. IV of the 
Modern Series of Missionary Biographies. A 
fresh telling of Morrison’s great life story. 
Frontispiece. Net, $1.50 


HOME LETTERS FROM CHINA 


Gordon Poteat, A.M., Th.M. 
The intimate recital of a missionary’s con- 
tacts in China. Net, $1.50 


JACKSON OF MOUKDEN mrs. Dugald 
Christie. 











Vol. V of Master Missionary Series. A thrill- 
ing record of supreme sacrifice. Illustrated. 
Net, $1.35 


THE GIRL WHO FELL THROUGH THE EARTH 


A Chinese play. Margaret T. Applegarth. 
An impressive drama for children. Paper. 
Net, 15 cents 


Send for free list of all our Missionary Books. 








At your religious book store 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


SUCCESSFUL 
FUND RAISING 


Those interested in church 
work will profit by reading my 
book “successful Fund Kais- 
ing.” Several thousand church- 
es have greatly increased their 
income by following sugges- 
tions therein. Your reques 
will bring a copy without cost 
or obligation. Send for it today. 
ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 

64 Thomas St., Orarige, N.. J. 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


(CORPORATE NAME) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 









































Dorothy Crawford Lloyd, now the wife of 
Mr. L. T. Helfrich in China who is to bea 
member of the faculty of Shanghai Baptist 
College. 





‘“Missions for information, inspiration. and 
crystallization in missionary propaganda.” — Daniel 
G.. Dunkin, West Lafayette, Ind. 
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The Pension Fund in Action 


Two quotations from the latest report 
of the Actuary of the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board show clearly the 
careful attention being given by the Board 
to the maintenance of an adequate reserve 
for the Pension Fund. 

“‘During the first six months of 1924 the 
Balance Sheet shows that the considera- 
tion for pensions becoming payable during 
that period amounted to $28,034.89 as 
compared with $24,330.53 for the entire 
year of 1923. It is probable that the cor- 
responding consideration for the last six 
months of this year will exceed the first six. 

“T have emphasized the point on sev- 
eral occasions that the dues paid by the 
members do not buy the pensions prom- 
ised. During the first six months of this 
year the amount necessary to supplement 
the existing credits for such members who 
attained age 65 during that time was $24,- 
022.36; whereas during the entire year 
1923 the corresponding amount was only 
$9,589.53. This is not an additional strain 
upon the funds because the entire amount 
was covered in the reserve.” 


On Jungle Tours 


I wish that I had time to tell you of all 
our fine jungle trips last year, week-ends 
stolen from school work to get in touch 
with the real life of the people. We usu- 
ally tried first to’ get in touch with the 
children, getting them to play games, etc., 
then as the older people grew interested 
and came around we drew them into the 
circle and soon had a fine crowd of lis- 
teners. We went out into real jungle 
where a white woman is a surprise, and 
the women came around.to know how I 
was dressed, how I made my bed (my poor 
old jungle cot that seemed to them a bit 
of luxury) and so many, many other ques- 
tions. I find so many capable girls in 
the jungle, who have never had a chance 
at school and how my heart aches to 
gather them all together and bring them 
into our town school for a chance to learn 
to make better homes. But it is only a 
few, comparatively, that can afford to 
come. Our Bible women are fine workers, 
always draw an audience wherever they 
are, and never miss a chance to tell their 
wonderful stories. I enjoy the jungle 
work most of all, but can spare little time 
from school for it, so we try to make all 
these girls and boys ‘‘living examples.” 
We had a wonderful C. E. service at the 
end of the school year, in which the boys 
and girls rose one after the other and told 
of their firm determination to carry the 
things they had learned back to their 
jungle homes, and so spread the good 
news. Pray for us that they will do it— 
that is the way we shall reach Burma if 
we ever do. We have many Buddhist 
boys in the school, but as we see them 
changing, in their attitude toward every- 
thing, in their habits, in their very faces, 
we know that the leaven is working. A 
big group of our boys last year on their 
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Making Money Immortal 





or 20 or 50 years. 


276 Fifth Avenue 





$500 will help support an aged minister or missionary. 


In 10 years 10 aged couples will have been kept a year: 
in 20 years 20 couples; in 50 years 50 couples. 


$10,000 at 5 per cent will yield this $500 annually. 


AND such a legacy will work not merely for 10 
It will work forever. 


(It may be that you can leave only a small amount. This 
will do proportionately just as fine service.) 


You can do this by remembering in your WILL the 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 


New York City 


P.S.—Perhaps you prefer to take an Annuity Bond (Gift Agree- 
ment), by which you will receive a high income as long as you 
live and at your decease the money will be used as indicated above. 





own initiative asked to form a temperance 
society to get rid of tobacco. Our girls, 
Buddhist and Christian alike, come scur- 
rying back from their lunch at noon every 
Wednesday for a little prayer meeting. 
They are very jealous of their own meet- 
ing.—Helen L. Tufts,Bassein, Burma. 


A STIRRING REVIVAL IN NICARAGUA 


A revival of considerable extent and in- 
terest has been in progress in Nicaragua 
under the direction of Rev. Harry 
Strachan of Costa Rica, Rev. Robert 
Elphick Valenzuela, a Chilian Methodist 
pastor, assisting Miss Eleanor M. Black- 
more of the Woman’s Home Society. 
Miss Blackmore reports successful meet- 
ings held at Leon, Masaya, Masetepe, 
Diriambau, Jinotepe, Granada and Rivas. 
In spite of intense opposition on the part 
of some Romanists, never have gospel 
meetings in Nicaragua been attended with 
better results. So enthusiastic were the 
people in a number of places that they 
tried to get the use of public buildings 
for the meetings, in a few instances failing 
to do so because of priestly interference. 
Through all of the campaign there went 
with the evangelists and missionaries nine 
young men who helped in erecting the 
tents, distributing bills and as ushers. To 
help them Bible classes were held every 
morning. The nine, with one exception, 
were country lads who have had no school- 
ing but after conversion were seized with 
a burning desire to learn and to preach. 
During the campaign these lads have been 
sent in groups to preach in the outstations 
where it was not possible for the evange- 
lists to go, and they have had good results. 








SECURITY 


as to your money 


SATISFACTION 


as to your income 


IF 
you make an annuity gift to this 
Society. 


What is the meaning of annuity 
gift? 

Write us and we gladly will give 
you full information. 


You can make a gift for the mission 
work carried on by this Society and 
also can be assured of a regular in- 
come during your lifetime. 


Write to 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAME) 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Missionary Books 


OMNIA 


A China Shepherdess 


(Just Published) By Margaret T. Applegarth 








Twenty-two stories on China, all “ready-to-tell,” 
illustrated with twenty-two pen-and-ink drawings 
by the author, showing how to make objects to 
illustrate the stories. There are dozens of quaint 
Chinese proverbs appropriate to the chapters with 
which they appear. 






Always faithful to facts, Miss Applegarth is ever 
skilful in investing truth with a charm of in- 
terpretation which makes it appeal to little folks 
and grown-up children as well. The work and 
results of a missionary school in an inland Chinese 
town will be understood and appreciated by those 
who read or hear these chapters. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


ake. 


shoes 














America Tomorrow 


Edited by the Department of Missionary Education of the Board o 
Education of the Northern Baptist Convention. f : 
A supplementary home-mission book for reading groups and study- 
classes in connection with the theme “Saving America Through Her 
Boys and Girls.” Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Following the Pioneers By Joseph C. Robbins 


A Story of American Baptist Mission Work in India and Burma. 


The world knows that India is a center of most interesting national- 
istic movements, and begins to realize that serious world problems 
have a center of major importance there. The relation of Christian 
missions to these problems is never sufficiently stressed. This little 
volume is a real contribution to proper estimate of that relation. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


By Margaret T. Applegarth 





Friday’s Footprints 


Here are missionary stories, told by a master of story-telling who 
has so co-ordinated her work and who presents her material in such 
a fascinating way that to read her chapters is to take a personally 
conducted tour around the world of missionary interest. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 
The Garo Jungle Book 


By William Carey 
The book throbs with human interest, in the description of the wild 
hill people, their mountain habitat, the contacts of some of their 
own men with civilization and Christianity, and the development of 
the mission under American ere. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


By E. Elizabeth Vickland 











Through Judy’s Eyes 


A World-Wide Guild Missionary in Assam. 

A book of travel and adventure, depicting various phases of mission- 
ary work in Assam, against an accurately drawn background of 
native life and customs. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 net. 





All Missionary Books for Study or Reading 
Courses, whether published by the Society or not, 
can be supplied promptly by our nearest branch. 
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October, 1924 


New Books Received 


What Is Modernism? by Leighton Parks 
(Scribner’s; $1). 

Ion Keith-Falconer of Arabia, by James 
Robson (Doran; $1.35). 

Jackson of Moukden, by Mrs. D. Chris- 
tie (Doran; $1.35). 

The Minister's Everyday Life, by L. C. 
Douglas (Scribner’s; $1.75). 

The Call of the Upper Road, by Kath- 
rine R. Logan (Doran; $1.25). 

The Christ of the Logia, by A. T. Rob- 
ertson (Doran; $2). 

Modern Religious Movements in India, 
by J. N. Farquhar (Macmillan; $2.50). 

Home Letters from China, by Gordon 
Poteat (Doran; $1.50). 

How to Dramatize+ Bible Lessons, by 
Mary M. Russell (Doran; $1.60). 

Religious Certitude in an Age of Science, 
by C. A. Dinsmore (University of North 
Carolina Press; $1.50). 

The Christ of the Gospels, by A. W. 
Robinson (Doran; $2). 

The Bible Our Heritage, by E. C. Dar- 
gan (Doran; $1.50). 

Students’ Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land (Doran; $2). 

Cyclopedia of Commencement Sermons, 
by G. B. F. Hallock (Doran; $3). 

Christian Students and World Prob- 
lems (Student Volunteer Movement). 

The Master and the Twelve, by J. W. G. 
Ward (Doran; $1.60). 

Speculative Masonry, by A. S. Macbride 
(Doran; $2). 

Character and Happiness, by A. E. 
Magary (Scribner’s; $1.50). 

Dramatized Sermons, by R. C. Hallock 
(Doran; $1.50). 

More Story-Worship Programs, by J. A. 
Stowell (Doran; $1.75). 

Making a Missionary Church, by S. R. 
Warburton (Judson Press; $1.75). 

The Successful Sunday School at Work, 
by C. S. Leavell (Doran; $2). 

The Local Colour of the Bible, Vol. II, 
by Budden & Hastings (Scribner’s; $3). 

The Negro from Africa to America, W. D. 
Weatherford (Doran; $5). 

Mastery of Life, by Councillor (Conti- 
nental Book Co.; $3.50). 

Christianity at the Cross Roads, by E. Y. 
Mullins (Doran; $1.75). 

Five Present-Day Controversies, by C. E. 
Jefferson (Revell; $1.50). 

Quiet Talks About Simple Essentials, 
by S. D. Gordon (Revell; $1.25). 

Studies in the Christian Gospel for So- 
ciety, by H. A. Mess (Doran; $2). 

The Children’s Paul, by J. G. Steven- 
son (Doran; $1.60). 

Heaven Opened, by J. M. Campbell (Re- 
vell; $1.50). 

Foundations of Faith, W. E. Orchard 
(Doran; $1.75). 

The Defeat in the Victory, by G. D. Her- 
ron (The Christopher Publishing House; 
$2). 

The Mere Man, by C. M. Sheldon (Re- 
vell; $1.50). 
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